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Simplified — Effective Art Teaching is presented in this New, 
Progressive Series of Pupils' Books and Teachers’ Manuals: 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Eight books — For Grades | to VIIl 


By Louise D. Tessin 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in the Creative Art Book for that grade the most 
helpful group of projects and lessons — covering every phase of art instruction — you have ever used. 


Every lesson offers the pupil method and inspiration for 
self-expression in seasonal problems and general projects— 
— original lessons in crayon, paint and cut paper are 
supplemented by reproductions of famous masterpieces in 
true facsimile colors with picture study outlines. 


— a wealth of suggestions for supervisors — a real aid 
to the grade teacher in presenting creative art problems 
to her pupils. 


studies. 


ee Year Round Holiday Projects — $1.00 
eT. Santa Claus Cut-Outs — 60c 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


NAME 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 
Designs in Hektograph 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND we 


Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays 
— for hektograph reproduction. This set of plates 
will be welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s, Lincoln and Washington, and Easter are all 
represented by three to five pages of these new 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


eee Creative Art, Grade .., and Teacher's Manual—50c 
ee 12 Creative Art Books, Grade . ., and Manual—$3.75 


— a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of 
the work for each problem. 


In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will 
prove its superiority by comparison with any similar 
books published. 


Sample Book and Teacher's Manual ... 50c postpaid 
(State Grade) 
Twelve Books and one Teacher's Manual ..... $3.75 


Santa Claus 
ut-Outs 


8363 — Contains 8 sheets of de- 
| signs printed on good card stock, 
| size 11x17, including the village 

church, the sleigh with reindeer, 
| the glorious Christmas tree, the 

snow-laden hemlocks, happy chil- 
| dren and their toys, the village 
| houses and all the incidentals to 
create the atmosphere of Merry 
| Xmas. In portfolio with directions. 
| 


Postpaid, $0.60 
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THE ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


And there is no better time to subscribe 
than RIGHT NOW! Why? Because you 
can begin your subscription with our 
November 1941 issue—an event in itself, 
for that is our special 50th Anniversary 
number, marking the beginning of our 
second half century of service to elemen- 
tary education! Every issue this year 
is outstanding in the help it offers, but 
this issue is an extra-special one. The 
supply will soon be exhausted, so won’t 
you please mail the coupon AT ONCE? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Schoolroom Activities for Teacher’ 


CTOR 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription ({[] new or [) renewal) 
THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the 
issue. [] 1 Year at $2.50. (] 2 Years at $4.00. 


[} I am enclosing payment in full. 


]) 1 am enclosing a check postdated December 5, 1941, 
thirty days from date of order. 
C] I will pay December 5, 
from date of order. 
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DUTCH VILLAGE 


Traditional Dutch scenes in 
artistic Cut-Outs 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


Windmills—tulips—arched bridges 
—goose girl and geese—Dutch 
homes, wooden shoes, quaint caps, 
colorful costumes on boys and girls 
and grown-ups too—all the attrac- 
tive environment of old Holland 
expressed in this fine series of cut- 
outs for sand table, geography or 
story illustration. Portfolio con- 
tains eight cardboard sheets of de- 
signs, directions for cutting and 


coloring suggestions. 
No. 8301 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


MODERN MOTHER 
GOOSE CUT-OUTS 
By Betty Bacon Blunt 


Your pupils will love these intri- 
guing figures in modern technique. 
Three Blind Mice, the Three Bears, 
Peter Rabbit, and other animal folk 
famous in rhyme and story “live” 
again in this sumptuous portfolio of 
novelty cut-outs. Printed in black 
outline, sizes ranging from 7 to 13 


inches high. In portfolio, with 
coloring directions. 
No. 9082 Price, postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLING AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


The morning is dark and rainy. 
Mother calls, ‘““Time to get up’”’. 
It is warm in bed. 

The boys do not want to get up. 
“Coming mother’’, calls Tom. 
“Coming mother’’, calls Ted. 
Americans must be prompt. Go 
They have work to do. 


Ted and Tom are good Americans. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make free hand illustrations of characteristics of November—Father making furnace 
fire, Mother making pumpkin pies, Brother feeding turkeys, Sister setting the table for 
Thanksgiving, Corn in the shock, Trees bare of branches, Children walking in the rain, First 
snow fall, etc. | 


Encourage discussion of how everyone helps in America. Bring out idea of cooperation 
in work and play. Emphasize the need of cheerfulness and willingness. Contrast our com- 
fortable life with that of the past. 2. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM IP WHAT AM IP 


I am big and fat. I am brown and spicy. 

Tom feeds me corn. I smell good. 

I have a big tail. I taste good. 

I spread it out Mother baked me. 
like a fan. You eat me hot or cold. dei 


What am I? What am I? foun 
boy. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
THE SAFETY ARMY 


We are the safety army. 
‘See our flag’? 
It says “safety first’’. 
We obey the safety rules. 
1. Pick up all toys. 
2. Put them away carefully. 
3. Walk down the stairs. 
4. Keep to the right. 
5. Take turns. 
Good Americans think of others. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Dramatizations. Work out original incidents illustrating each safety rule. Invite another 
room in to see the playlets. For example—1l. “Child scatters toys about over the floor 
and stairways. Goes to bed leaving toys out. Mother comes down stairs from saying 
goodnight and trips. Father comes in and stumbles over toy train.” 2. “Two children 
walk along reading books. One walks on the right and one on the left. Collision results.” 
The children will suggest several ways of telling the same story. Let the visiting class 
decide which way is the most convincing. 


2. Safety Book. Each child make a safety book. Use 6 by 9 inch paper. Encourage free 
hand illustration for each page. (If some child gets too discouraged let him cut pictures 
from magazines that he thinks fits.) Tie the leaves together and make a cover of dark 
construction paper. Print “Safety Book” on the cover. 


STORY HOUR 


Encourage the children to tell personal incidents showing the advantages of obeying 
the safety rules. Here is an example— 


“My cousin goes to a big school. One day it was hot and many children rushed to the 
drinking fountain to get a drink when the bell rang. A little boy was pushed against the 
fountain and his front tooth was broken off. It could not be mended until he got to be a big 
boy. I like our way best. We take turns.” 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THANKSGIVING (Reading Lesson) 


The first Americans were thankful. 
They started Thanksgiving Day. 
We are thankful, too. 

We love our mother and father. 
We love our brothers and sisters. 
We love our home. 

We love our good school. 

We love our country. 

We are thankful for all of them. 
We like to hear about the first Americans. 
We are good Americans, too. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


First Thanksgiving. Tell the story of the first Thanksgiving very briefly. Emphasize the 
fact that everyone worked together, shared with each other and was grateful for all their 
blessings. Establish the fact that this is what America stands for. Children should be 
helped to realize that we are the most fortunate people of the present day world and that 
we must feel and express gratitude for our blessing. 


Picture Study. Bring in pictures of the Puritan going to church, serving the Thanksgiving 


dinner, welcoming the Indians, or doing any of the tasks pictured in books on Colonial 
life. 


Notice the colonial ovens, fireplaces, and cooking utensils. 


Learn about the warming pans, the foot warmers, the stage coaches, the log cabins, 


the poor country roads. Contrast these with the ease and comfort of present day 
American life. 


. Free Hand Illustrations. Draw Puritan boys and girls. Select the best to reproduce for 


blackboard border. Use the others on the bulletin board. They are very pretty made 
from black paper and mounted on white or from white mounted on black. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Today is Thanksgiving Day. 

We shall have a good dinner. 

We all helped to get it ready. 
Mother made the pumpkin pies. 

Joe washed the potatoes. 

Mary washed the apples. 

Jean set the table. 

Father will serve the dinner. 

We will tell jokes and funny stories. 
We will not eat too much. 


Americans are not greedy 


. Standards for proper food. Simple food eaten slowly, with pleasant conversation is the 
standard to establish. Emphasize the foolishness of overeating or indulging in rich foods. 
Make a list of nourishing food. Compare this list with the food of the Pilgrims. Note 
where we get some of our Thanksgiving ideas. 


2. If possible share something with those less fortunate. This year there is the chance to 


send something to a soldiers camp as a “thank you” for those who are defending our 
country. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Beth made 4 favors for the Thanksgiving table. There were 7 in Beth’s 


family. How many more favors will Beth need if she puts a favor at each 
plate? 


2. Joe found funny stories to read at the table. 3 were in one magazine and 
5 were in another magazine. How many stories did Joe find? 


3. Mother made 2 pumpkin pies. She cut each pie into five pieces. How 
many pieces did she have to serve? 
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Lambert Photo 


The Giraffe 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Giraffe 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, 
and background of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


Do you know the name of these animals? 

Do you know what color the giraffe is? 

How tall do you think the giraffe is? 

Why do you suppose the giraffe is so tall? 

Do you think these animals are gentle or ferocious? What makes you think so? 

Where do you think these giraffes are? What makes you think so? 

Do you think the horns of a cow or the horns of a giraffe would be the more harmful? Why? 

Point to the giraffe’s mane. How is it different from the lion’s mane? 

What other animals have a head something like the giraffe? 

What do you think the giraffe likes to eat? 

Have you ever seen a real giraffe? Where was he? 

Would you like to ride on the back of this animal? Why? 

What other animals have feet like the giraffe? 

The giraffe likes to chew his cud. Do you know any other animal that chews its cud? 

The giraffe can live for many days without drinking water. Do you know any other animal 
that can do this? 

Which animal do you think could move through the woods more quietly, the giraffe or the 
lion? What makes you think so? 


Which animal do you think would be the more savage, the lion or the giraffe? Why? 
Giraffes live in herds. Do you know of other animals that live in herds? 


THINGS TO DO 
Draw a giraffe. Be sure to make his neck and legs long, his head small, and his tail long with 
a tuft of hair on the end. Cover your giraffe with spots of dark brown. 
Tell one interesting thing about the giraffe. 
Find other pictures of giraffes to show to your classmates. 
Tell one thing about each picture. 
Ask one question about each picture. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS-Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
THE TALLEST LAND ANIMAL IN THE WORLD 


A strange and interesting animal is the giraffe. He is the tallest land animal in the 
world. Sometimes he grows to be eighteen feet tall, which is about three times the height 
of man. It is the neck of the giraffe that makes him so tall. His neck is about as long as all 
the rest of his body. Giraffes feed on the leaves of trees. Because of their long necks it is 
easy for them to stand beside a tree and reach the leaves of the topmost branches. The 
giraffe can stretch his tongue to a length of about eighteen inches. With his tongue and his 
very long upper lip he can easily grasp and tear the leaves from the trees. 

It is easier for a giraffe to eat leaves from a tall tree than to eat grass from the ground, 
but he likes grass very much. His legs are so long he cannot reach the ground with his head 
without spreading his front legs wide apart. He looks very awkward when he lowers his 
head for a drink of water or a bite of grass. Since the giraffe has such long legs he can 
gallop quite fast. Usually he will run away from danger instead of fighting, but if he needs 
to fight he can give some very hard blows with his front legs. 

The giraffe has a very convenient nose. His nostrils can be closed to protect them from 
being scratched on the twigs and briars. This protects him during a dust storm. 

Sometimes you may think your teacher has eyes in the back of her head because she can 
seem to see everything that happens. The giraffe, too, can see in all directions without 
turning his head, but his eyes are really made for that purpose. They are large, bright, 
friendly appearing eyes placed so that the animal can see behind, in front, and at the sides. 

Of all the wild animals the giraffe is one of the most fancifully dressed. There are two 
chief kinds. One is dark brown in color with light stripes which form a network over the 
brown. The other is buff colored with brown or blackish spots. The giraffe’s hair is short 
and smooth, except for a mane which grows the entire length of the neck. The hair of the 
mane is quite short and stands up so evenly he looks as if he had just had a pompadour hair 
cut ata barber shop. The giraffe’s body is short and slopes sharply down to the tail, which 
is quite long and ends in a tuft of hair. The horns are covered with skin and have hair grow- 
ing on them. In front of the horns is a sort of horny bump on the head. There is occasion- 
ally a giraffe that has two sets of horns, one behind the other. 

One of the very queerest things about the giraffe is the fact that he has four stomachs. 
When he swallows his food it goes into his first two stomachs where it is mixed with juices. 
Later the giraffe raises that food and chews it thoroughly, one mouthful at a time. When he 
swallows it the second time it goes into his third stomach where it is mixed again with juices. 
Then it passes into his fourth stomach where it is digested. When the giraffe is chewing his 
food for the second time we say he is chewing his cud. 

The giraffe likes a warm climate the same as the hippo and the lion, so it also lives in 
the forests of Africa. It has been hunted so much in Africa to get its hide for use in making 
whips that it has now become very rare. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 
Write at least three interesting facts about the giraffe. 


Think of ways in which the giraffe is like other animals you know. Write two ways in which 
the giraffe reminds you of some other animal. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Why are there no wild giraffes in this country? 
Can you think of any advantage in having four stomachs as the giraffe does? 
What other animals chew their cuds? 
Can you think of any advantage to the giraffe in being colored the way he is? 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month has huge horns and lives his 
life in the mountains. Can you guess what it is? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
Reptiles 


Last summer when you were on a picnic or playing at the seashore you may have seen 
wriggling through the grass a frightened little snake that was hurrying to safety. Perhaps 
you, too, jumped and hurried away in the opposite direction to what you thought was a safer 
piace to play. You may also have seen a turtle waddling toward a cool puddle of water where 
he could take a bath and cool his shell. Probably you noticed that the snake moved very very 
rapidly and the turtle moved very very slowly. The turtle had a hard shell for protection and 
moved about on legs. The snake had a very cold, scaly skin and moved about by crawling on 
the ground, yet they both belong to the same class of living things called, “reptiles.” 

In certain respects all reptiles are alike. They have skins that are scaly. If they have 
any legs at all they are very short in comparison to their bodies. They have claws if they 
have any feet at all, and they have tails. The snake has in place of feet sharp broad scales on 
the under side of his body which grip the earth as he crawls along the ground. Reptiles are 
cold-blooded animals. Their body temperature changes with the seasons. They are different 
from the group of animals called ‘““mammals” in that their body temperature is higher in the 
summer than in the winter. Some turtles and terrapins become so thoroughly sleepy as 


winter approaches that they bury themselves in the mud at the bottom of ponds and so pass 
the winter months. 

Millions of years ago the earth was inhabited with many huge, ungainly monsters that 
belonged to the reptile family. These ancient animals were many many times larger than 
our largest animals of today. The bones of these animals have been unearthed by men who 
are interested in making a study of pre-historic life, and have been put together in the form 


of skeletons. It is difficult to believe that such huge creatures could have lived on this earth. 

The reptiles which now inhabit the earth may be divided into four groups: snakes; 
lizards; crocodiles and alligators; and turtles, terrapins, and tortoises. 

The largest snakes in the world live in the tropical countries. There are many different 
kinds and sizes. Some are only a few inches long and others are as long as 25 feet and weigh 
as much as 200 pounds. Although some snakes are poisonous, they seldom attack man unless 
they are molested. Snakes live upon the ground, in the water, and some live in the tree-tops. 
They make their homes in holes in the ground, under stones and logs, and in hollow trees and 
stumps. Their food varies, and some big snakes do not eat more often than once in two or 
three weeks. Most snakes eat frogs, toads, fish, small birds, and other snakes. A few of the 
larger serpents eat mammals as large as deer and goats. 

The great majority of lizards are tiny creatures, quick as lightning, and very shy. They 
like hot, sunny, desert land for their homes. A few lizards live in trees but the majority prefer 


SOME OF THESE PREHISTORIC CREATURES GREW 60 To 7O FEET IN LENGTI. 
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to live on or near the ground. They are covered with scales which are quite horny, and 
sometimes covered with spines. Most lizards have four feet and many have long, whip-like 
tails. A few have wings and can fly like the flying squirrel. 

Crocodiles and alligators are shaped like the lizards but are very much larger, sometimes 
reaching a length of 20 feet. They are ugly looking creatures that can live both on land and 
in the water. The entrance to their home is usually under water. It is a tunnel under 
ground which finally ends in a room above the water level. The warm regions of the world 
contain these huge, bony-armored reptiles with long tails, powerful jaws, and bad tempers. 
A few crocodiles are dangerous to man, but most of them eat fish, birds, and wild animals. 

The group of reptiles which lives within a shell is made up of tortoises, terrapins, and 
turtles. The shell has an opening at the front end to receive the head, neck and forelegs, and 
the rear is open to allow space for the hind legs and tail. Some of these reptiles live only on 
land, some live in fresh water and others live in salt water. Their size varies from shells 
about the size of a half dollar to those that measure 4 or 5 feet in length. These reptiles 
have no teeth but the edges of their strong, horny jaws are sharp enough to cut the grass and 
other plants on which they feed, or to grind the fish and meat which is a part of their diet. 

There are many interesting species of the reptiles, some of which are the giant tortoise, 
the alligator-terrapin, and the hawksbill turtle. 

Next month you may read a story in this magazine about insects. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Name four ways in which all reptiles are alike. 
What do the following words mean? 


cold-blooded inhabited 
ungainly monster 
unearthed pre-historic 
tropical molested 
entrance species 


Name different reptiles that live in your part of the country. 


THINGS TO DO 


Assemble pictures of reptiles and classify them according to the groups mentioned in the 
story. 
Select one reptile and write a brief paragraph of interesting facts about it. Read your para- 
graph to your classmates and be prepared to ask them one question about your story. 
In science books and encyclopedias try to find information on some of the following topics: 
Alligators 
Dinosaurs 
Horned Toads 
Snapping Turtles 
Grass Snakes 
Treatment of Snake Bites 
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Switzerland 
A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


Miss ALLEN lifted her little sil- 
ver bell. Its merry little tinkle 
brought the children to order. It was 
the travel hour but Miss Allen had 
not told them where she would take 
them today. She had drawn some 
tall mountains on the blackboard; 
mountains almost entirely covered 
with snow. 

“Where are we going, Miss Allen?” 
asked Martin. 

“Perhaps we are going to the 
North Pole,” said Mabel. 

“Perhaps the South Pole,” said 
Ned. 

“My grandma lives in Switzer- 
land,” said Helen. “Those moun- 
tains look like the mountains on the 
post cards she sends me.” 

“You are right, Helen; we are 
going to Switzerland. Sometimes it 
is called ‘Europe’s Playground’ be- 
cause people go there from all over 
the world to skit on the snow-cov- 
ered mountains. 

“Switzerland is not a large coun- 
try. It is about sixteen thousand 
square miles and more than half 
covered by mountains. When we 
think of the snow-covered Alps we 
think of Switzerland. 

“Now get your heaviest sweaters 
and parka hoods and your wooly 
mittens and ski pants. Pack them 
in your suit cases. We will rent skis 
and toboggans when we get there. 

“Here comes our airplane. It is a 
large one and will hold us all. We 
will land right in the southern part 
of Switzerland. Helen says her 
grandmother lives near St. Bernard. 
Have you ever heard that name? 
I see Ned has. Here’s a chalk, Ned. 
Let me see what you will draw for 
us on the board. Yes, I knew you 


would draw a St. Bernard dog. Years 
ago these beautiful dogs were raised 
and trained by the monks at the 
St. Bernard monastery to rescue 
people who were lost in the snow. 
They are no longer trained to rescue 
travelers for modern ways of travel 
and communication are used, but 
the monks still raise them and make 
pets of them. 

“Helen’s grandmother lives near 
the base of the great Matterhorn 
mountain in a little Swiss chalet. 
We will stop and see her for a few 
minutes and look up at the tall 
rocky peak of the mountain that 
is covered with snow all the year 
round. Here is a picture of Helen’s 
grandmother’s house. See the lovely 
crocuses growing in her yard. The 
crocuses do not mind the snow. 

“Listen to that music. Helen’s 
grandmother says it is an Alphorn. 
I will draw a picture of one for you. 
When it is nearly evening the boys 
who take care of the cattle and 
goats blow their long horns to call 
them home. The horn is made of 
wood and is six feet long. Some- 
times the cowherds yodel to each 
other across the mountains. Do you 
know how to yodel, Martin? You 
may all try it and pretend you are 
Swiss cowherds. 

“Now we are going on. Instead 
of going over some of these moun- 
tains as they had to do years ago, 
we are going through them. It took 
nearly nine years to tunnel through 
these mountains. It was begun on 
both sides at the same time, the 
engineers working toward each other 
until finally after nine years in 1880 
they met. That must have been 
interesting; don’t you thing so, Ned? 


Now we are going through the 
tunnel. 


“Do you know what a glacier is, 
Mabel? It is a frozen river and 
looks like this. They are caused by 
the freezing and melting of the snow. 
The great weight of the ice makes it 
slide. Then it breaks up into ice 
waves, making deep cracks called 
crevasses. The sun shining on the 
ice makes it a bright blue. It is 
very beautiful in contrast to the 
pure white snow on the glacier. 


“Here is a blue chalk. You may 
color the crevasses blue, Helen. It 
will make a pretty picture. Travel- 
ers come from all over the world to 
look at these beautiful rivers of ice 
that are moving slowly along. 

“Perhaps you are wondering what 
those terraces and stone walls are 
for. If you lived here in Switzerland 
you would know the dangers of an 
avalanche. The fine snow blows 
around in great clouds, sometimes 
as fast as a tornado and as soon as 
it settles it freezes into a solid mass 
of ice. When the spring sun be- 
comes warm enough it melts the 
piled up snow and ice and it starts 
to slide down the mountain, making 
a tremendous roar and destroying 
everything in its path. That is why 
the walls and terraces are made and 
that is why trees are planted and 
such care taken of them. No one 
can cut down a tree in Switzerland, 
even on his own land without per- 
mission from the Government. But 
when the avalanche has finished its 
trip down the mountain then the 
pastures are open and ready for 
the great herds of cattle to be driven 
up to feed all summer. 


“The herd boys are alone all day 
They pass the time studying the 
flowers that grow on the pastures. 
lovely forget-me-nots and daffodils 
and deep red Alpine roses. And 
right on the edge of the glaciers 
under the rocks, grow the “‘edelweiss’, 
the flower of the Alps. 


“Now we must go, for I know you 
will want to visit a cheese market. 
Here is one, see the rows and rows 
of cheeses. There is a man slicing 
off very thin pieces for a merchant 
to taste. Some, he thinks, are too 
strong and some too mild but now 
he has found one he likes and is 
carrying it off. Swiss cheese, you 
know, is known all over the world. 

“Our time is getting short so we 
must hurry on. There are two more 
interesting places we must visit; on¢ 
place is in the center of Switzerland 
and is called Lucerne. It is on the 
shore of Lake Lucerne and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by snow-capped 
mountains. There is an old covered 
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bridge built in 1333. It is the shape 
of the letter S. 

“Here we will find a statue of 
William Tell and his little son. You 
remember the story of William Tell, 
don’t you, Ned? He shot an apple 
from the top of his little boy’s head. 
But he didn’t do it to show how very 
clever he was. He was commanded 
to do so because he refused to take 
off his cap to a pole on which was 
the cap of a tyrant. Of course we all 
know the little boy was not hurt. 

“Here is another statue or monu- 
ment called ‘The Lion of Lucerne.’ 
It is carved from a solid rock and 
was erected as a tribute to the cour- 
age of twenty-six Swiss Guards who 


The Statue of William Tell and His Son 
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defended their country. Great care 
is taken of this lion. When winter 
comes on he is wrapped in warm 
blankets and protected from the 
snow. And there the stone lion 
sleeps until spring. 

“We will stop here a few minutes 
and watch this party of young people 
ski down the mountain. It looks 
very dangerous but they have done 
it many times and they know how 
to take every slope and curve. Do 
you want to try it, Martin, or you, 
Ned? The guide will help you try 
one of the smaller slopes. There, 
Martin is doing very well, and Ned 
didn’t seem to mind his tumble. 


“We will not have time to go 
to Geneva. It is down in the south- 
western corner on Lake Geneva. 
The finest of watches and clocks, 
jewelry and music boxes are manu- 
factured in Geneva. 


“Here between two lakes, ‘Thun’ 
and ‘Brienz’ lies the beautiful city 
of Interlaken. A very old legend 
says that Interlaken is the original 
Garden of Eden where Adam and 
Eve met the serpent but perhaps 
that’s only a story. Now it is the 
most celebrated winter resort in 
Switzerland. 


“Here is a sign; let us see what 
it says. It tells us that this is the 
road to Brienz, the wooden town. 
It is just where we want to go. It is 
the center of the ‘wood carving’ in- 
dustry. There are schools here that 
teach wood carving, for the Swiss 
love to spend their long winter even- 
ings carving all sorts of ornaments 
out of wood. 


“Shall we stop at this little store 
and see some of the things they 
make? Look, Mabel, there is a 
lovely little box and there is an ink- 
well beautifully carved. And there 
is a counter filled with all sorts of 
animals, cows and bears, chamois 
and eagles. Here is a man carving 
a bear out of wood. 


“Our time is up now and we will 
have to wish ourselves back in the 
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schoolroom. We have seen them 
carving a bear from wood. Here is 
a bar of white soap and here is a 
bear for a pattern. We will carve 
him from this soap and he will be 
our souvenir from Switzerland.” 


How To CARVE A BABY BEAR OUT OF 
A CAKE OF WHITE SOAP 


1—Cut off the name and smooth the 
sides of a large cake of white 
soap. 


2—Draw the front of the bear on 
one side of the soap. A pencil 
will make a fine dent line. 

3—Turn the soap around and draw 


the back of the bear on the other 
side. 


4—Cut the soap away carefully until 
you come to the outline. 


5—Keep on carving, round the bear 
into shape slowly. Cut soap 
away between the legs. 


6—Save the soap chips. They will 
be useful in somebody’s washing 
machine. 


Pattern for Front 
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The Baby Bear 


Pattern for Back 
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They’re the ones who showed us the 


way. 


The Indians showed them just what 


to do, 


So a word of thanks to the Indians 


A PLAY By CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 
Children representing the follow- 


ing: 


Fruit Cup 
SALAD 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 
TURKEY 
ONIONS 
SQUASH 
POTATOES 
CELERY 
TURNIP 

MILK 

MINCE PIE 
PLUM PUDDING 
IcE CREAM 
CAKE 


ScENE: A modern home. A large 
empty table is in the center of the 
stage. 

(As the scene opens the child 
representing “FRuIT Cup” enters.) 

FRUIT CuP: 

Thank goodness I’m the one to be 
the very first, 

For I am very tasty and help to 
quench the thirst. 

(Fruit Cup then sits at the table 
as does each child as he enters.) 

SALAD enters: 

Without a salad, what good is a 
meal? 

Without my vitamins how badly 
you'd feel! 

CRANBERRY SAUCE: 

I’m spicy and peppy and my color 
is red, 
‘Twould be no Thanksgiving with- 
out me, ’tis said! 
TURKEY enters: 
There’s no one living as important 


as I, 

For a Thanksgiving Dinner I’m glad 
to die. 

I gobble and gobble on life’s sunny 
way, 


But my gobble just stops on Thanks- 
giving Day! 
ONIONS: 
I am a vegetable who makes one cry, 
Until they’ve eaten me, then Oh my! 
Chey praise me highly for I taste 
so fine, 
Now Ill take this chair, it must be 
mine. 
SQUASH: 
‘m yellow outside but not at heart, 
So cook me well and I’ll do my part! 


I 


Now move right over and give me a 


Seat, 


For a tasty morsel I can’t be beat. 
POTATOES, CELERY, TURNIPS all 


enter together and say: 


We all belong at your table to-day, 

We’re very important so we say, 

Whoever heard of a feast without us; 

We'll join you at once so they’ll be 
no fuss. 

MILK: 

You may not think that you need 
me now, 

But for highest food value I take 
a bow. 

I help to make a meal complete, 

So I’ll stay right here ’till it’s time 
to eat. 

MINCE Piz, PLUM PUDDING, ICE 
CREAM, CAKE enter together and say 
in unison: 

Here we are all together 


We're standard desserts in any 
weather, 

Take your pick this Thanksgiving 
Day 

And give us a place for we’re here 
to stay. 


(As the Whole Dinner sits around 
the table they say:) 

To us Thanksgiving means every- 
thing nice in the way of food 
and drink, 

Others may say there’s more than 
that, but we know better, we 
think! 

(They all stand and sing to the 
tune of Farmer In The Dell:) 

It is Thanksgiving Day, it is Thanks- 
giving Day, 

We offer food and drink to you, so 
you will all feel gay, 

It is Thanksgiving Day, it is Thanks- 


giving Day, 
Heigh Ho the Merry-Oh! It is 
Thanksgiving Day! 
End of Act I. 
Act II. 
CHARACTERS: 
Mary | American Children 


Tom 


PILGRIM Boy 
PILGRIM GIRL 
INDIAN Boy 
INDIAN GIRL 
Children representing Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner. 
SCENE: Same with “FOOD” seated 
around the table as at end of Act I. 
(As the scene opens, Mary and 
Tom are looking at the Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner eagerly.) 
Mary: 
Ah: everything here anybody could 
wish, 
I’m sure we'll find our favorite dish. 
Tom: 
We must thank those Pilgrims for 
Thanksgiving Day, 


of to-day 


too. 


(A knock is heard outside.) 


Mary: 
Listen: Some one is coming, 
I hope they won’t stay 
For we want this feast by ourselves 
to-day! 
(Tom goes to the door. Enter 
PILGRIM Boy, PILGRIM GIRL, INDIAN 
Boy, INDIAN GIRL. Mary and Tom 
both act a bit startled. The INDIAN 
Boy steps forward, looks at the table 
and points to the “FOOD” saying:) 
So you think you’re important to a 
Thanksgiving Dinner, 

You think you're essential and there- 
fore a winner. 

I guess you forget that very first 
feast, 

You’d call it a simple fare at the 
least. 

’Twas true there was Turkey and a 
thing or two more, 

But the courses were few; certainly 
not four! 

PILGRIM MaIpD: 

If you think only of the food that 
you eat on this day, 

You’ve lost the true meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day, 

Have you forgotten the Pilgrims and 
all their brave deeds? 

Have you forgotten the Indians who 
supplied all their needs? 

I'm ashamed of you, Mary, and yes, 
Tom, you too, 

Ior I’m sure there is something you 
children could do, 

Besides sit at this table and eat all 
you can 

Forgetting the Pilgrim and Indian 
man. 

Before you came, I mentioned that 
first day, 

And about the Pilgrims, I had some- 
thing to say, 

But we didn’t want our feast to get 
too cold, 

Repeating some history we've al- 

ready been told. 

Now, Mary and I are about to begin, 

So please don’t look as if ’twere a 

sin! 
Mary: 

But Pilgrim Maid, you’ve made me 

ashamed 

And I know Tom and I could well 

be blamed, 

For being so selfish and ignorant too, 

Of the deeds of those Pilgrims so 

brave and true. 
INDIAN GIRL: 

But to make it right. all you’d have 

to do, 

Is to share your food with the neigh- 

bors too. 
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Just as the Pilgrims asked usto share So three cheers for your neighbors 


Their Harvest Feast of simple fare. 


PILGRIM Boy: 


To share with another, whatever it 


may be, 
Is a true Thanksgiving, don’t you 
see? 


as a Thanksgiving guest, 


For your deeds of kindness may you 


be blessed! 
(All the children then stand and 


sing an appropriate song such as:— 
“Faith of Our Fathers.’’) 


END. 


A Day Without Books 


A PLAY—By JOSEPHINE BRISTOL 


CHARACTERS: 
Boy—Bos 
Older Sister—SALLY 
(Radio Voice) 
Second Boy—GERRY 
MOTHER 

ScENE: Living Room. 

(Sally is reading.) (Enter Bob 
with cap on.) 

Bos: Sally, will you help me get 
my bicycle outside? It’s in the base- 
ment. 

SALLY: Why, you’re not going to 
take your bicycle outdoors in this 
rain! 

Bos: It’s not raining hard. 

SALLY: Yes, it is. Much too hard 
for a brand new bicycle. 

Bos: No, it isn’t. 

SALLY: Yes, it is! 

Bos: I’m going to take it out any- 
way. 

SaL_y: Mother, Bobby’s not sup- 
posed to take his bike out in the 
rain is he? 

MOTHER (entering, dressed in hat 
and rain coat and carrying an um- 
brella): Certainly not! 

Bos: Aw, shoot! 

MOoTHER: You’d be wet through 
in five minutes. Look, I’m wearing 
a rain coat and taking an umbrella. 
I wouldn’t go at all if it weren’t 
necessary. 

Bos: Oh, I want to ride it. 

MorTHER: I know you do, but you 
promised to be a good boy if I 
bought you a bicycle and I want you 
to begin now,—while I’m away. 
You’re not to ride it until it clears 
up. 

SALLY: He doesn’t know how to 
ride yet. 

MOTHER: All the more reason you 
shouldn’t be out when it’s wet. 
You'll probably fall down several 
times while learning, and I don’t 
want a lot of muddy clothes to wash. 
Now, I must hurry. Be good chil- 
dren, won’t you? 


SALLY AND Bos: Yes, we will. 

MOoTHER: Goodbye. (Exits.) 

SALLY AND Bos: Goodbye. 

Bos (looking out of window): 
Why did it have to rain today? 
A Saturday! 


SALLY: There isn’t any why, it 
just did. 

Bos: Now there’s nothing to do. 
I can’t have any fun. 

SALLY: Read a _ book like I’m 
doing. 

Bos: Books! They’re no fun! 

SALLY: Yes, they are. 

Bos: I get enough of books at 
school! 

SALLY: You wouldn’t say that if 
you were reading these exciting 
BEAR STORIES. 

Bos: Yes, I would. I hate books! 

SaL_y: Why, Bob, you don’t mean 
that! 

Bos: Yes, I do! I wish I never had 
to see another book as long as I live. 

SALLY: You shouldn’t say that. 
We couldn’t get along without 
books. 

Bos: I could. I wish I had to! 

SALLY: All right for you. I’m 
going to see how long you can go 
without books. You’re not to have 
any book or magazine or paper all 
day today. 

Bos: Huh! As if I care. I'll play 
the radio. 

SALLY: All right: go ahead. 

Bos (turns on radio): Say, Sis, 
what time is the Red Ranger on? 

SALLY: I don’t think it’s time 
yet—(catching herself )—I mean, I 
don’t know. I’d have to look in the 
paper. 

Bos (getting various stations and 
much static )—(RAap10 “‘To- 
night’s radio dinner’—‘“It is most 
important to good government, if we 
are to evade’’—“The latest in fall 
styles will be shown at 
can’t find anything, where’s the 
paper? 

SALLY: Oh, but you weren’t going 
to look at any paper, or have any- 
thing to do with reading. 

Bos (snapping off radio): Aw— 
Oh, all right! I’m going to make 
some fudge. Mother said we could. 

SALLY: Did she? 

Bos: Sure. 

SALLY: Well, you make it. I don’t 
think I want any now. This story 
is too exciting. 

Bos: If I make it, I'll have it all 
myself. 


EATING 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I eat the food 
That’s on my plate, 
I chew it well, 

And then I wait 
Until I’m told 
That I may go. 
Eating THAT way 
Helps me grow. 


SALLY: That’s all right with me. 

Bos: Say, how much chocolate do 
you use? 

SaLLy: Don’t ask me. 

Bos: How much sugar, and milk? 

SALLY: When I make fudge, I look 
in the COOK BOOK. 

Bos: You wouldn't tell a fellow? 

SaLLy: No, you hate books. 

Bos: Yes, I do. Well, I'll just 
make it by guess. I know you use 
sugar, milk and chocolate. 

SALLY: If you don’t have the right 
amounts it won’t be good. 

Bos: I don’t care. 

SALLY: Very well, it’s your fudge. 

Bos (putting ingredients in a 
basin and placing it on an electric 
plate, or stove): I'll use one cup of 
sugar, and four bars of chocolate, 
—and two cups of milk ought to be 
plenty. 

SALLY: (Laughs. ) 

Bos: What’s the matter? Isn’t 
that enough milk? 

SALLY: I was just laughing at my 
book. It’s so funny. 

Bos (touching the basin as he 
pours in more milk): Oh! Oh! 

SALLY: What’s the matter? 

Bos: I burnt my finger! 

SALLY: That’s too bad. 

Bos: What should I put on it? 

SALLY: Now I wonder. It tells 
what to do for burns in that book 
Mother has. 

Bos: What book? 

SALLY: You know. “First Aid to 
the Injured.” 

Bos (shaking his hand): Oh! Oh! 
Oh! 

SALLY: I’m sorry, but of course 
you don’t like books. 

(Door bell rings. Dog barks out- 
side.) 

Bos: That’s Gerry. I can tell by 
the way his dog barks. (Opens door.) 
Come on in, Gerry. 


GERRY (enters with dog on 


leash): Hello, Bob. Hello, Sally. 
SALLY: You know, Gerry, Mother 
said you weren’t to bring your dog 
in, because last time he chewed up 
one of her best linen napkins. 
GERRY: Okay. I’ll leave him out- 
side here. 
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Bos: You can tie him to the porch 
swing. 

SALLY: -He’ll be all right there, 
won’t he? 

GERRY (returning): Yes, 
doesn’t slip out of his leash. 

Bos: Can he do that? 

GERRY: He has twice before. 

SALLY: He’ll be all right for a 
little while though, won’t he? 

GERRY: I guess so. Say, 
what are you doing today? 

Bos: Oh, I was trying to make 
some fudge. See, here it is. 

GERRY: Gee! It’s. black. 
much chocolate did you use? 

Bos: Four of those squares. 

GERRY: Bitter chocolate? 
nods, yes.) 

(Gerry whistles): That’s going to 
be the bitterest fudge you ever 
tasted! 

Bos: You think so? 

Gerry: I know it! Besides, you’ve 
got too much milk. It’ll never get 
hard. 

Bos: Won’t it? 

GERRY: Well, at least you'll have 
to cook it a long time. Say, while 
it’s cooking let’s finish up our model 
airplanes. 

Bos: You brought yours? 

GERRY: Sure, that’s what I came 
over for. I can’t work at home be- 


if he 


Bob, 


How 


(Bob 


cause you have the directions over 
here in that ‘“Make-It-Yourself- 
Book.” 

Bos: Oh!—Oh, can’t we do some- 
thing else today? 

GERRY: What else is there to do? 
We want to get them finished, or 
we'll be too late to enter them in the 
Airplane Contest. 

Bos: Well,—m’m’m’m (pounding 
his fists together). 

GERRY: What’s the matter? Have 
you lost the book? 

Bos: Sally won’t let me have it. 

GERRY: Why not, Sally? Don’t 
you want him to finish his plane? 

SALLY: Yes, but he said he hated 
books and he didn’t want to ever 
see another one. So I said he 
couldn’t have a book or magazine 
for all the rest of today. 

GERRY: Oh, but,—we can’t do any- 
thing without that book. Won’t you 
let him have it? 

SALLY: Not until he says he loves 
books. 

GERRY: Well, say it, Bob! 
don’t you? 

SALLY: It has to be the truth. 

GERRY: Aw, come on, Bob! 

Bos: Well—( pause ). 

SouND—(Car stopping suddenly.) 

GERRY: What was that? 

Bos: Somebody’s brakes. 

SALLY: Maybe it was an accident. 


Why 
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GERRY (running to door): Oh! 
It’s Sport! He’s hurt! 

SALLY: Oh dear, I hope he isn’t 
killed. 


Bos: No, he’s limping. (Watching 
from window. ) 

GERRY (returning with dog in 
arms): Poor Sport. I think his leg 
is broken. Bobby, get the telephone 
book—we’ll have to call up the dog 
hospital. 

Bos: Book? ! ? 

GERRY: Yes. 

Bos: But, Sally ? 

GERRY: Sally, please let him have 
the telephone book. Bob, don’t you 
see we can’t do anything without 
books. You don’t want Sport to die! 

SALLY: Oh, the fudge is burning! 
(Rescues fudge.) 

GERRY: See, you couldn’t even 
make fudge. 

SALLY: Take back what you said, 
Bob. Say you love books and that 
you'll never hate them again. 

GERRY: Sure, don’t you know 
books are our best friends? 

Bos: I didn’t really mean it. I 
love books! 

SALLY: All right, here’s the tele- 
phone book. 

GERRY: Now turn to V—V for 
Veterinary 


(Curtain) 


The Book Parade 


A PLAY by ALICE P. JARRELL 


(Betsy and her mother are seated 
in the living room; mother is sewing, 
and Betsy is curled up in an arm 
chair.) 

Betsy: It has rained all day. I 
did so want to get a book from the 
library! 

MoTHER: But Betsy, dear, you 
have such a cold. It would not be 
wise for you to go out in the rain. 
Maybe when Daddy comes home he 
will take you over in the car. 

Betsy (walking to the book case 
and selecting a book): Anyway, I 
can read this book. I have read it 
before, but it is fun to be with old 
friends on a rainy day. 

(Reads aloud, poem 
Houses.”’) 

Exit mother. Betsy falls asleep in 
her chair and dreams a very large 
book opens before her. 

(Enter Ferdinand.) 

FERDINAND: Oh, ho! Moo, moo. I 
sat under the cork tree so long, I 
didn’t know flowers grew anywhere 
else. That little one asleep in the 
chair looks like a Daisy to me. I 
like flowers so much, I think I will 
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stay close by. Well, bless my horns!! 
Who is that coming along? 


(Enter a little girl chasing a large 
butterfly.) 


LITTLE GiRL: Hello Ferdinand. I 
see you got out of the story book, 
too, to take a look around this funny 
old world. I came right out of a 
science book. I have been telling 
children for years how a butterfly 
lays an egg, the egg hatches into a 
worm, the worm spins a cocoon, and 
then in the spring, it comes out a 
beautiful butterfly. I grew tired tell- 
ing the same old thing, so for a 
change I thought I’d like to chase a 
butterfly like real boys and girls 
do. Watch me. (Chases butterfly 
around stage.) 


(Enter Pinocchio.) 


PINOCCHIO: Geppetto said I must 
stay between the covers of that 
musty old book, but I want to know 
what everyone else is doing here. 

Mexican Boy: I am the Little 
Mexican Donkey Boy. I rode on my 
donkey to come to the party. 


PINOCCHIO: Please don’t mention 
that awful word donkey. What 
party? 

SCARECROW: Haven’t you heard? 
The great Wizard of Oz said there 
was another little girl like our Doro- 
thy who had the wind and the rain 
against her. Betsy wanted a nice 
library book to read, she couldn’t get 
one, SO we came instead. 

WEE GILLIS: You should know me. 
I am from Scotland. Yes, I am Wee 
Gillis. I was made by the same 
author who gave you “Ferdinand, 
the Bull.” Scotland isn’t so very 
far from Spain. I am sure if Ferdi- 
nand could have heard me playing 
on my bagpipes, he would not have 
stayed all day under the cork tree 
and just smelt the flowers. He would 
have climbed to the highlands and 
then down again into the lowlands 
just to hear my piping. 

EZEKIEL: Howdy folks. I shore 
was glad to get to travel this far. 
I didn’t know mammy would let 
me come this far alone. Fry ma’ 
hide. Here comes Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. 

(Enter Snow White and seven 
dwarfs sinking “Heigh-Ho’’.) 

SNOW WHITE: The good Fairy 
told me we should come to make 
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Betsy happy. I had a time with 
Grumpy. He said awful things. 
Dopey was glad to come though. 

Dopey: I like pretty girls. I make 
them happy. They make me happy. 

Grumpy: What a world, what a 
world! No good will come of this. 

Doc: We’ll take care of that. Don’t 
worry, don’t worry. 

(As character finishes his 
lines he joins the others forming a 
semicircle at the back of the stage.) 

(Enter Five Chinese Brothers.) 

First BROTHER: I swallowed the 
sea so my brothers and I could come 
over here. We would have had to 
sail for days and days to get here, 
but we could walk over on dry land 
after that. 

SECOND BROTHER: I held my 
breath indefinitely. I was afraid we 
would never get here. 

THIRD BROTHER: I fear we shall 
be hanged for coming, but I can’t 
be hanged. 

FOURTH BroTHER: I had to stretch 
and stretch and s-t-r-e-t-c-h my legs. 


each 
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FirFTH BROTHER: I cannot be 
burned. 

(Enter two Spanish Cousins.) 

SPANISH CousINs: We are Spanish 
cousins. Long ago we lived in Spain. 
We came to America. 

SECOND CousIN: The Little Mexi- 
can Donkey Boy is really our cousin 
too. Hello, Cousin. 

(Enter Indians followed by Cow- 
boys. Indians dance in circle in 
center of stage.) 

CuHleF: Huh, Huh, Big powwow. 
Heap big powwow. 

Cowsoys: Sing ‘“ Home 
Range’. 

(Enter Fairy.) 

Fairy: My Dear Book Friends, I 
am so glad you came. There is 
nothing better than meeting old 
friends. Just thing how Betsy must 
feel having us all at once in a beauti- 
ful dream I sent down to her. There 
is nothing quite so good as a fairy. 
I can always make your wishes come 
true. Betsy couldn’t go to the li- 
brary, so I sent all you book friends 
to her. Some folks don’t believe in 
fairies, but if they would just think 


on the 


of all the nice things that happen to 
them and say the fairies did them, 
they would be happier. 


LitTLE GIRL WITH UMBRELLA: I 
came out of the book, ““The Umbrella 
That Got Wet.” I think I will stay 
with Betsy, then if it rains, she can 
use my umbrella, and not have to 
fall asleep to have us with her. 

SAFETY PATROL: I had to come out 
of ““My Safety Book” to see that all 
you folks got safely back between 
your covers. Give Betsy a farewell 
song and dance, and let’s be on our 
way before she wakes up. 

(Fairy and Patrolman lead march 
around stage singing “Meeting and 
Greeting’ followed by others and 
exit.) 

(Enter Mother.) 

MOTHER (shaking Betsy): Betsy, 
Betsy, wake up. You have been 
asleep for an hour. 

BeETsyY ‘(rubs eyes and stretches): 
My!! What a lovely dream! I must 
tell the librarian all about it. Book 
people are such lovely persons. I 
must meet more of them. 


Living Together Out of Doors 


November Experiences 


aa) 


Fox the past month Ann 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Harvey and the boys and girls in her 
class had been reveling in the gor- 
geous out-of-door coloring. And 
still as far as they could see stretched 
golden brown cornfields losing them- 
selves in the deepening haze of In- 
dian Summer. Brown winding roads 


and flaming woods intrigued them. 
So a part of every bright autumn 
day was spent out of doors. 
During Book Week some very new 
stories were enjoyed out of doors. 
TIMMY: THE Doc Tuat Was Dir- 
FERENT by Eleanor Youmans. There 
is enough of “mystery” in this story 


to make it excitingly enjoyable. 

Published by The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., New York. 

RASPBERRY PATCH by Grace Paull, 
illustrated in four colors and black 
and white, is a fascinating picture 
book of adventure and discovery in 
a raspberry patch. 

Published by Doubleday Doran. 

PARACHUTE Pup by Decie Merwin. 
The parachute that John and Jerry 
made for their dog was really the 
beginning of his sky adventures. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

ADOLPHUS, THE ADOPTED DOLPHIN 
by William Rose Benet is illustrated 
by Marjorie Flack in her own charm- 
ing way. 

Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

Curious GEORGE by H. A. Rey, a 
full-of-action picture book telling 
the experiences of a monkey on his 
trip from Africa to the zoo. 

Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

Other very recent books for pri 
mary children are: 

CoME MEET THE CLOWNs by) 
Dorothy Neumann and Lydia Fur- 
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bush is a gay picture book for all 
who enjoy the circus—and who 
doesn’t? 

Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

RHYMES ABOUT THE COUNTRY by 
Marchette Chute describes through 
verse and silhouette children’s fun 
in the country. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

MIKE AND His NEIGHBORS by 
Grace Klem tells the experiences of a 
little spaniel as he went about in a 
small town having fun and getting 
into trouble. 

Published by Doubleday Doran. 

MAKE Way FOR DUCKLINGS by 
Robert McCloskey. It was a bit 
difficult for Father and Mother Mal- 
lard to decide exactly the best place 
to raise their ducklings. 

Published by Doubleday Doran. 

THE TREE THAT RAN Away by 
Henry Beston is an imaginative ac- 
count of a pine tree’s adventures. 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

LITTLE BROWN HEN by Dorothy 
Parmlee Farrow—a truly funny 
story with color pictures by Frank 
Dobias. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

The children realized that soon 
the weather would force them to 
spend more time inside the school- 
room. To help bridge the gap be- 
tween outdoor and indoor existence 
the teacher talked with the class 
about how they might bring some of 
the color of the out of doors into 
the schoolroom. 

Lovely winter bouquets were made 
from seed pods, such as milkweed 
and burs. Some of them were left 
as they were; others were touched 
with spots of paint, show-card colors, 
or- enamels. Pine cones with the 
needles still on them were pretty in 
bouquets. Bouquets of bittersweet, 
cat-tails, straw flowers, and grasses 
gave fine training in flower arrange- 
ment. Long-stemmed sumac buds in 
a tall white vase made a pleasing 
bouquet. 

While they were getting milkweed 
for the bouquets Miss Harvey called 
attention to the pod where the milk- 
weed carries its seeds. She helped 
the children pull it apart along the 
seam. When it was open they saw 
a line of white velvet; at one end 
and “with their heads all in one 
direction” were the pale-rimmed, 
brown overlapping seeds. At the 
other end they saw the milkweed 
silk which was so bright that it just 
shone. They tied a string to each 
end of the opened milkweed pod, 


hung it on a tree, and let it swing 
back and forth. 

“A hammock full of babies!” ex- 
claimed Richard. 

“Yes, but the babies are on 
the outside,’ added Gretchen. Of 
course, each child wanted a ham- 
mock full of babies to take home. 

Collections of nuts and seeds were 
made. There are several good ways 
of mounting seeds, and arranging 
the collections: 

1. Mount the part of the plant 
containing seeds on large sheets of 
cardboard. This class had small 
stalks of wheat, oats, barley, mari- 
gold, zinnia, goldenrod, aster, lettuce, 
radish, and others. The cards were 
labeled ‘Seeds from the farm”, 
“Seeds from our flower gardens’”’, 
“Seeds from vegetable gardens’. 
Each seed stalk was fastened to card- 
board with thin strips of glued 
paper. 

2. Cut holes about one inch in 
diameter in thick cardboard and put 
seeds in the holes. Over this put 
a pane of glass. 

3. Put each kind of seed in a little 
bottle and mount bottles on large 
pieces of stiff cardboard with wire 
or string around them. Under each 
one write the name of seed and 
where found. 

4. Put seeds in little match boxes. 

The children collected autumn 
leaves and used them in different 
ways. Some were preserved by 
pressing them or dipping them in 
paraffin. They made a book of leaf 
outlines in this way: They pinned 
the leaf on a paper and held a screen 
the size of the paper over it. Then 
an old tooth brush was dipped in 
poster paint and rubbed over the 
screen. When the paint was thor- 
oughly dry they removed the leaf. 
The paper was speckled except where 
the leaf was. It showed a perfect 
outline of the leaf. They wrote the 
name of the leaf at the bottom of 
each paper. A pretty leaf book was 
made in this way. 

One bright November day Ann 
Harvey’s class had fun out of doors 
at the work tables making plaques 
of leaves and flowers. A silhouette 
of the leaf or flower, cardboard, a 
small dish or pie tin, small scissors, 
and a little plaster of Paris were 
used. 

First they placed the dish right 
side up on the cardboard and drew 
around the bottom with a pencil. 
Next they traced the picture of the 
leaf or flower on the circle and cut 
it out. Then they pasted waxed 
paper over the cardboard and put it 
in the bottom of the dish. Plaster 
of Paris was poured over it all and 
let dry. When dry the cardboard 
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came out easily and the design stood 
out in relief. Each child painted his 
own plaque the color he wished. 

Another lovely fall day the boys 
and girls enjoyed making Corn Husk 
Dolls. They used the soft, between- 
layers of corn husks, two for each 
doll. They put one husk partly on 
top of the other, folded across the 
center and rolled back. The side 
which was smoother became the 
front of the doll. With strings tied 
around the husks they formed the 
waist and head of the doll. They 
made arms of soft corn stalks and 
made hands by tying the arms with 
strings. The arms were slipped 
through a slit in the shoulders which 
had been cut with a knife. They cut 
up from the bottom to make the 
legs and formed the feet by tying 
the legs. Then each child drew a 
face on his doll and made it a dress 
of colored paper. 

At the end of the month they 
made up riddles about the birds they 
had observed during November for 
their BIRD RIDDLE BOOK. 


I. Who am 


‘““Chippy-chippy-chippy-chippy,” 
you may still hear in November for 
I like to live near you boys and girls 
so well that I stay with you as long 
as I can. I eat both insects and 
seeds so can stay here longer than 
birds that live on insects alone, 
When you walk through gardens, 
orchards, or plowed fields you may 
hear my chipping song which is more 
like a trill than a song. Some people 
don’t think it’s pretty—they say it’s 
more like the metallic sound of a 
locust than a song. 

When you hear me, look in a low 
tree, bush, or vine near you and you 
may see a small bird an inch shorter 
fhan the English Sparrow. You will 
know me by my chestnut brown 
crown, my black forehead, and a 
black line through my eye. I like 
for you to look at me for I am not 
the least bit timid. Often I build my 
nest in vines on porches or houses 
if there are not too many English 
Sparrows there. I don’t like them. 

I am said to be one of the most 
common and most useful of the 
sparrows. 

Now you know I'm a sparrow, but 
do you know which kind? My song 
may tell you. 


II. What is my name? 


Just now my friends and I are 
thinking about getting together and 
migrating to a grain field for we love 
to eat grain. In fact we live almost 
entirely on grain—that is why we 
can stay here until the last of No- 
vember. We do not depend upon 
insects and worms for food. 
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I am about the size of a pigeon 
with a very long pointed, white- 
bordered tail. My back is olive gray 
brown, my crown and neck bluish 
slate. 

Some boys and girls think I am 
lazy for I don’t work very hard 
building my nest. It is a sort of a 
platform of rough sticks on which 
our two white eggs are laid. There 
are no sides to the nest so our eggs 
sometimes roll off. 

When I think someone is going to 
hurt me I play a trick on him by 
flapping over the ground with one 
wing dragging to make him think 
I am badly hurt. I can fly very 
fast. I have been found on deserts 
eight or ten miles from water. When 
night comes I fly to a spring or pool 
for a cool drink. Usually, though, I 
would rather stay near you boys and 


girls. Sometimes I build my nest in 
an attic window of your home. 

Who am I? 

III. Guess who I am. 

When you were at the park the 
other day you saw me sitting on a 
cat-tail near the pond. I am jet 
black except my shoulders which 
are bright red. Did you like my 
song, “conk - err - ee! conk - err-ee!” 
that day you stood and watched me? 
I tried very hard to sing nicely with 
much bowing and spreading of the 
wings and tail as I sang. 

You would have enjoyed seeing 
my nest which is long and deep, 
fastened to reeds—a “hanging nest’. 

Do you know who I am? 

IV. Who are we? 

That day you were at Dick’s farm 
you saw some of us walking about 
among the cows in the pastures. Be- 
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cause we spend much of our time 
near the cows we were given our 
name. 

We are the only birds that neither 
make a nest of their own nor care 
for their young. We lay our eggs 
in the nests of smaller birds when 
they are gone. Then they have to 
take care of our babies. Unless they 
build a new floor in the nest or leave 
it entirely our babies hatch first and 
demand the lion’s share of the food. 
Sometimes the other eggs do not 
hatch. If they do the other little 
birds are often pushed out of the 
nest by our babies. 

Do you know who we are? 
Names of birds: 

1. Chipping Sparrow 

2. Mourning Dove 

3. Red-Winged Blackbird 

4. Cowbirds 


Signs and Symbols 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


W aat is your label? What is it that you possess 
which makes you different from others? We are all 
labeled by one sign or another. There is something 
that individualizes each of us. People read our labels 
and decide whether they want to know us or not. Such 
a little label marks us for good or ill. 


1—Some one says: “Joe belongs to that fine Taylor 
family”. It is his SURNAME that marks him, that 
labels him; but he must live up to the label. 


2—Some one sees John “snitching” an apple when 
the grocer is not looking. John is immediately labeled 
—A BOY TO BE WATCHED. 


3—Mae is noticed sharing her candy at recess with 
a poor little girl GENEROUS is the label tacked 
on her. 


4—Sue finds a little bird with a broken wing. In 
tears, she hurries home to see what Mother can do 
about it. Her label is, KIND. 


5—Tom likes to work with his hands. 
PRACTICAL. 


6—Bette loves fairies, poetry, rainbows, and sunsets. 
Her label is, IMAGINATIVE. 


7—To avoid rudeness, Nan has been taught to accept 
praise with a grateful attitude. Just, “Oh, thank you, 
I’m glad”, has given her the label, GRACIOUS. 

8—Jim saves part of his allowance each week. 
He is labeled, THRIFTY. 


9—Bob’s hands are so often dirty, that he is labeled, 
UNTIDY. 


10—Helen loves to read. She is immediately labeled, 
INTELLECTUAL. 


He is labeled, 


11—Don is always picking a fight. 
label, QUARRELSOME. 

12—Wade offers to give up his seat in a crowded bus. 
POLITE is his label. 

13—Dick is seen running over people’s lawns, once 
throwing paper on the streets, and again even marking 


He eerns the 


on a public building. All this labels Dick as NOT A 
VERY GOOD CITIZEN. 

14—Sally, though not at all rich, wears her simple 
clothes with an air. Her label is, ATTRACTIVE. 


15—Tim chooses his playmates because he likes 
them, regardless of nationality. Label—NO RACE 
PREJUDICE. 

16—Mary Ann seems to know “all the answers’”’ in 
nice behavior. She has a radiantly unselfish person- 
ality. Her label is, LOVELY SIMPLE MANNERS. 


There are many labels you can achieve in this Ac- 
tivity: 


Happy Honest 
Perseverant Self-control 
Cheerful Cordial 
Patriotic Self-reliant 


Treats Old People Beautifully 


Horace Walpole one said, “All hail, ye small sweet 
courtesies of life; how much smoother do ye make the 
road of it.” 


Our country, too, has labels that stand for this and 
that. From a tiny one-cent stamp, symbolic of our 
huge postal system to the 225 ton Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor, the United States has signs and 
symbols, that every good little American should recog- 
nize and feel; for they represent our history, our foun- 
dations, our growth, the things for which we stand, 
which we are willing to defend. Our first Thanks- 
giving is symbolized by pictures of the Mayflower and 
Pilgrims. 

It is fun to supplement the pictures in the picture 
game with stories if you can. For the third—Stamp, 
ENCLOSE A STAMP is an interesting one for the 
child to carry home. 


A stamp collector wrote Abraham Lincoln for a 
sentiment and she got in reply a note which ran: 
“Dear Madam: When you ask from a stranger that 
which is of interest only to yourself, always enclose a 
stamp. There’s your sentiment, and here’s your auto- 
graph. A. Lincoln’”—Washington Star. 
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ANSWER KEY TO PICTURE GAME 


1—Thanksgiving 12—May Day 
2—Church 13—Traffic Signal 
3—Postal Service 14—Auto License 
4—American Freedom 15—Hallowe’en 


5—Out here 16—Christmas 

6—Trains 17—God’s Pledge of Promise 
7—This way 18—Safety for Schools 
8—Doctor 19—Signs on Doors (for 


9—Add and subtract 

10—Different kinds of 
sentences 

11—Valentine Day (Feb. 14) 


convenience) 

20—Devotion of 30,000,000 
school children to their 
country. 


STREET SIGNS 


Then, of course, there are the meaningful street signs 
that are such a joy to a first grader, learning to read. 
Nothing builds up a reading vocabulary so much as 
attacking words that present themselves to him as he 
goes here and there. It makes reading-learning seem 
so usable. The name of the streets, some of which he 
already knows, are fun to see in print. 


ODD-WEATHER-SIGNS 
(Of which there are hundreds to be found in the 
public library.) 


“If the cock goes crowing to bed 
He’ll certainly rise with a wet head.” 
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Gulls fly high before a storm 


Early falling of the leaves of the apple tree prophesy 
a mild winter. 


OTHER COMMON SIGNS 


For Sale Free Air Please Shut the Door 
Room for Rent Welcome Gasoline 

Measles Fire Escape City Park 

Mumps Keep off the Grass Hospital—Quiet! 


LABEL DISPLAY 
It is a lot of fun before this project is concluded to 


collect an extensive label display 


labels from canned 
goods and from box goods, and all manner of signs that 


an interested class can accumulate. 


PERSONAL SIGNS 
And now to climax the activity with a lesson on 
personal signs and symbols develops a certain creative 
happiness. LET EACH CHILD TELL BY WHAT 
SIGN HE WOULD PERSONALLY LIKE BEST TO 
BE KNOWN TO HIS FRIENDS. To choose that 
quality is, incidentally, a challenge to the child him- 


self, to continue life’s most significant creative Activity. 
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PICTURE GAME— 
What Is Your Symbol | Q? 


(Draw on Board or Trace for Multigraphed Copies) 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY— 


An American Symbol 


More than 50 years ago, in our honor of the Cen- 
tennial of the Declaration of Independence the French 
people gave us this beacon of American freedom, which 
stands on Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. The 
figure of a woman is holding aloft an immense torch in 
her hand, welcoming every one, who enters America. 
In the June 2, 1941 copy of Life, there is an article, 
“Life Visits the Statue of Liberty.” Every child will 
enjoy these pictures. The size of the statue is tre- 
mendous. Some of it can be reached by ladder. Part 


of it contains an elevator. Part of it is gained by steps; 
but walking’s good. 


Some of its dimensions: 


Statue—305 feet above the bay 

Pedestal—89 feet high (contains elevator) 
168 steps between pedestal and head 
Diameter of statue’s waist—35 feet 

25 persons can stand inside of liberty’s crown 
Head—17 feet high 

feet long 

Mouth—3 feet wide 

Right Arm—42 feet long 


Since 1916—the entire statue has been illuminated. 
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DECORATIVE CLOTH PICTURES 


FLOWER PICTURE 
WORKING MATERIALS: 
Ll. STRONG PIECE OF CARD BOARD 
(CORRUGATED 15 GOOD ) OR Pastr 
ROARD ON WHICH TO MouNnT 
CLOTH PICTURE. 


2. SCRARS OF COTTON CLOTH IN 
VARIOUS COLORS AND PATTERNS, BACKGROUND 
OF STRIPED 


3 DRAWING PAPER 
4 SCISSORS PASTE ,CRAYONS. EFFECTIVE. 


5 YARN, OR STRING, OCASIONALLY. 


DIRECTIONS ! FoR BACKGROUND SURFACES, 
PASTE CLOTH DIRECTLY ON C@RDBOARRD. 
APPLY PASTE TO CARDBOARD, AND SMOOTH 
CLOTH ONTO PASTED AREA. 


CUT FLOWER 
PESIGNS FROM 


FIGURED CLOTH, 
LsE SEVERAL. 


FLOWERS CuT FROM 
FIGURED MATERIALS 


SLPPLY DECORATIVE 
EFFECTS. IF YARN 


IS USED, APPLY PASTE 
TO SURFACE, AND 
PRESS YARN ONTO IT. 
BRAID OR LOOP 
YARN TO LCOK LIKE 
HAIR. IN EXAMPLE 
TO RIGHT, GIRL's 
BRAIDS HANG LOGE, 


TIED WITH RIBBONS HH 
TAN 
GB ceomes 
/ Dy ANO HAIR, 
Boy AND GIRL MAy BE 


SAME FIGURE DRESSED 
DIFFERENTLY. 
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JACK ANP JILL 


Sara Rehtus 


ALL OTHER PARTS, EXCEPT BACKGROUND, 
ARE CLOTH, FIRST PASTED oNW DRAWING 
PAPER. DRAWING PAPER 
ONTO CLOTH BACKGROUND, 

DRAW PATTERNS CHORSE FoR 
EXAMPLE) ON PAPER FIRST. POSTE 
CLOTH TO WRONG SIDE OF PAPER Pattern 
BEFORE CUTTING OuT, 


1S THEN PASTED 
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Sara Rehtus 


WE THANK THEE 


FOR. THE 


EITHER CuT OuTr 

ORL PAINT ON THE 
LETTERS OF TRE 
WORDS "WE THANK 
THEE” PLACE THE 
FINISHED 
ABOVE A POSTER 
DISPLAY. ENCOURAGE 
EACH CHILD To make 
AN ORIGINAL POSTER 
EXPRESSING THANKS, 
AFTER A CLASS 
DisCussiQn GF 
THANKSGIVING. 


GIVING. 


OLDER. 

CHILDREN COLORED 

May BE BOOKLETS CRAVONS 

INTERESTED MAY BE May BE 
| IN WRITING DRAWING USED For 
& SHORT PAPER LETTERING 
| STORY FOLDED 
| ABour iN HALF. AND For 
| THANKS - DREWING, 
| 


SS. 
AMERICANS TS 

| FOR 
| | OUR 

| 
DAILY 
BREAD HEALTH 
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A GIRAFFE WHO WILL POSE Sara Rehtus 


FOR GREATER 
FREEDOM OF 
POSITION, 
MAKE NECK 
AND HEAP 
IN SEPARATE 
PARTS, FOLLOW. 
ING DOTTED 
LINES. THE 


EACH LEG. 


RINKING 
AND REACH. 
ING POSIT- 

\ONS, 
HE SPREADS 
HIS FRONT 
LEGS WIDE 
WHEN HE 
LOWERS 


STRONG WHITE PAPER 
OR LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CARDBOARD FOR 
MAKING GIROFFE'S 
ScissORs, BRADS 
PAINTS OR CRAYONS 
FAWN 
ORANGE OR YELLOW - 
CRANGE witt po) FoR 
BODY, wiTH RED- 
BROWN MARKINGS. 
COLOR BEFORE CUTTING. 
: JOIN WITH 
BRADS, SPREAD 
LEGS TO MAKE 
STAND. 


ON BITHER 
SIDE OF 
BODY AT 


GIRAFFE 
FOR 
MODEL 
FROM wHicH 
To DRAW. 


NEEDED. 
| 
| 
| 
CA) 
QO 
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FOR BOOK WEEK Sara Rehtus 


PATTERN 

\ For 

\% BOoOokMARK 


OVER 
CORNER 
OF 


LEAVES - 


A PRACTICAL BOOKMARK 
, CUT BooKmaRK 
€ FROM CONSTRUCTION 

VA PAPER. CHOOSE A 
| 

HARMONIZING 

COLOR PAPER To 

MAKE APPLIED 


Cur 2= TRIANGLLAR PESIGNS OF DESIGN. 


HARMONIZING COLGR TO PASTE 
GN EITHER SIDE OF BOOKMARK - 


CHARACTERS FROM STORY BOOKS 


DRAW AND COLOR. FAYORITE 
CHARACTERS FRom STORIES. 
IF DRAWN ON DRAWING 
PAPER, MOUNT THEM ON 
LIGHT-WEIGHT CARDBOARD 
AND CUT ON OUTLINES. 
PASTE PROPS BEHIND TO 
MAKE FIGURES STAND. 
DISPLAY THEM ON SHELVES 
oR TABLE TOPS AROUND 
THE SCHOOL - ROOM. 


ORIGINAL 
BOoK- 
PLATE 
DESIGNS 
ARE 
ATTRACTIVE 
DRAWN 
WITH 
CRAYONS 
OR 
COLORED 
PENCIL 


| sures 
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A Convention in a Nut Shell 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Convention Hall is all ablaze, 

From North, East, South and West 
Come throngs of representatives 
Attired in their best. 

Lord English Walnut, don’t you know 
Is quite the jolly lad, 

While Peter Peanut, we regret 
Looks wrinkled, bent and sad. 
Pistachio, the speaker, calls the meeting to its feet 
The subject for discussion is 
“‘More nuts should people eat.” 

A gentleman from gay Brazil 
Makes motion from the floor 

And soon Convention Hall resounds 
With “More, eat more, eat more.” 
Cashew has caught a dreadful cold 
And sneezes till he weeps. 

Black Walnut and Sir Hickory 

Are nodding in their sleep 

Until fair Hazel Nut arrives 

And makes a dreadful stir 

As all the delegates arise 

To catch a glimpse of her. 

The resolutions that were made 
Disastrously are floored 

And with the business of the day 
The crowd is plainly bored 
Pistaschio, in deep despair 
Perceiving he is spurned 

Calls lustily above the din 

“The meeting is adjourned.” 


SOMETHING TO DO: 


Can you discover from which part of the country these 
delegates came? 

See how many delegates came from your state. 

Make a collection of nuts. 

Go on a nutting expedition. 

Visit a nut store. 

What nut does the squirrel gather? 

Learn all you can about the different kind of nuts. 


THE SAD SNAIL 


By ViviaAN G. GOULED 


Our snails inhabit tops of trees, 
The gardens, and the sea; 

Some carry spiral shells around 
And some are very free. 


Their eyes are at the ends of horns, 
(But not the kind you blow); 

They also have two lower horns 
Called “feelers”, as you know. 


They crawl around quite slowly 
And leave a trail of slime. 
They never ever hurry, 
They always take their time. 


They never make a bit of noise, 
Nor do they ever run. 

It doesn’t seem to me as though 
A snail has any fun! 


these 
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Parade of the Cars 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


In this parade you will find the cars you meet in the streets of every 
day. See if you can find a picture of each car and paste it on a long strip 
of brown wrapping paper. You will be surprised to discover what a real 
parade you have. Perhaps you can find some additional cars not men- 


tioned in the poems. 


a 


Sedan 
I am a sedan 
Shining and bright 
I bring the family 
Great delight 
There’s room for father 
Sister, mother, 
Grandma, Grandpa 
Baby brother. 


Truck 
I am a truck 
I work all day 
I carry great loads 
Far away 
So when you hear 
Me rumble thru 
I may be bringing 
Freight to you. 


Tractor 
I am a tractor 
Big and strong 
I help the farmer 
All day long 
I plow the fields’ 
And rake the hay 
My life is full 
Of work—not play. 


Bus 
A bus, am I 
Streamlined and neat 
A host of people 
I can seat 
In cushioned comfort 
They will ride 
Across the rolling 
Countryside. 


Mail Cart 
A mail cart 
Built for Uncle Sam 
And very proud 
To serve, I am 
Your letters must 
Be carried daily 
And I will give 
That service gaily. 


Taxi 
Hop in and take 
A little ride 
There’s room for five 
Or six inside 
A busy meter 
Ticks away 
And tells you what 
You'll have to pay. 


Coal truck 
In from the mines 
I make a run 
And bring you black coal 
By the ton 
A very welcome 
Guest am I 
As winter days 
Slip slowly by. 


Roaster 
A roadster 
I am bound to be 
Most popular 
For two or three 
It’s such a chummy 
Way to ride 
Come—hurry up 
And climb inside! 


Racing Car 
A racer needs 
A car that’s light 
For speed alone 
He does invite 
And when he wins 
The race of wheels, 
Just think how 
Satisfied he feels 
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Station Wagon 
A station wagon 
If you “please 
Who wouldn't relish 
One of these 
For picnics, travel 
Near or far 
I am the best 
All service car. 


Fire Wagon 
The siren screams 
A warning sound 
In haste I almost 
Leap the ground 
To quench a fire 
Is my work 
And fire wagons 
Must not shirk. 


Delivery Car 
Delivering here 
Delivering there 
A book, a dress 
A lamp, a chair 
Some people like 
To have things sent 
And at this job 
My time is spent. 


Oil Truck 


I’m full of oil 

To keep warm fires 
A big round tank 
On rubber tires 

I visit stations 
Leaving gas 

For cars to pick up 
As they pass. 


Moving Van 
Most willingly 
I work for man 
For I’m a giant 
Moving van 
I move a household 
Over night 
And people wonder 
At my might. 


Other cars that might join the pa- 
rade are patrol car, bakery truck, 


snow plow, street sprinkler, city bus 


(2 decks). 


| 
ree 
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November Art 
Suggestions 


By LOUISE 


Tas month is the month of 
harvests and thanks giving time, the 
time of the year when we bring into 
the house the last remnants of gar- 
den color. It is the time of the year 
when we are beginning to think of 
gift making before the days in De- 
cember grow too short. 

In this issue we offer another pic- 
ture map, this time of Chile. What 
a strange contour it has! The nar- 
rowest width is about eighty miles. 
But the length!—if it were laid upon 
the map of North America it would 
reach from the southern tip of 
Florida up to Hudson Bay, or from 
San Francisco to beyond New York 
City. Chile is walled in at the east 
by one of the greatest mountain 
chains in the world, very high and 
constantly snow covered. Chile has 
every variety of soil and climate. 
The north is a desert waste, hot and 
rainless. The central section is ex- 
tremely fertile. The southern part 
is densely wooded and constantly 
washed with rain. Here the climate 
is much like that of Scotland. The 
southernmost city on earth is in 
Chile. It is Punta Arenas. It is as 
far south as London is north. 

Chile is like our western coast in 
character, only in reverse order. Our 
great wooded sections are toward 
Oregon and on up to Alaska. Our 
fertile lands are in California, wat- 
ered by irrigation. In the south we 
have deserts like Chile has in the 
north. Even our seasons are the re- 
verse of Chile’s. Chile is sometimes 
called the California of South Amer- 
ica. Flowers grow in abundance and 
cool trade winds temper the sunny 
climate. 

About one-fifth of the country is 
forest land. The trees are pine, 
cypress, poplar, oak, eucalyptus and 
other. There are thousands of is- 
lands along Chile’s southern coast. 
These are the tips of submerged 
mountain tops. The snow line of 
the mountains in the south is much 
lower than those in the north, where 
it is so hot. The people of the south- 
ern tip engage in farming, growing 
cabbage, potatoes, turnips, peas, etc. 
They have great flocks of sheep. 
There is some coal and gold mined 
at Punta Arenas. 

The temperature of southern Chile 
is not as cold as one would think. 
Summer time is in December, Jan- 
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uary and February. It rains much 
of the time, frequently several weeks 
on end. Then there may be a dry 
spell. In winter, for three months 
snow covers the ground except along 
the coast. In spring the streams are 
swollen. Winds are cold. Travel is 
by horseback, as there are no rail- 
roads or air service in the south. 

The central section of Chile claims 
fine vineyards and farms. The cities 
are modern and imposing. The 
scenery is magnificent. Factories are 
being developed. 

Santiago is the fourth largest city 
in South America. It is beautifully 
situated on the Mapocho River on 
a 17,000 ft. high plain. Its popula- 
tion is about 851,850. The city 
covers about eight square miles. No 
less than sixty miles away the 
mountains rise to 20,000 feet. It has 
an almost perfect climate. 

Puerto Montt has 30,000 popula- 
tion and is the terminus of the 
southern railway. 

Do you know that the Fernandez 
group of islands were discovered by 
a Juan Fernandez in 1574. They 
are about 365 miles west of Val- 
pariso—about fifteen hours from 
shore by boat. Alexander Selkirk 
made his home on one of the islands, 
and it is on the experiences he en- 
countered, that Defoe later wrote 
the story about Robinson Crusoe. 
The islands now have about 300 
inhabitants. 

The northern part of Chile has 
great mineral wealth, most of it still 
undeveloped. It is the second great- 
est producer of copper in the world, 
and 69 percent of the iodine comes 
from Chile. 


Calendar 

(Page 11) 
The picture on our calendar shows 
a little flower girl in Santiago. 
Flowers are cheap and plentiful. 
We can buy them at stands along 


the city streets. It makes us think 
of San Francisco. 


Roberto Lives in the Andes 
(Page 31) 

This is a picture of a little boy of 
the Andes with his pet llama. The 
llama is a patient beast of burden. 
The little boy wears a poncho, and 
he carries a little flute. His home is 
made of stone and has a thatch roof. 


Chile Picture Map 
(Pages 32-33) 

Compare certain points of interest 
on the map of Chile with places 
along our western coast, or any- 
where in America and Europe. To 
do this, find which lines of latitude 
they are near. Where does 70 de- 
grees longitude cut through the 
United States? Make up a quiz 
game concerning Chile, about its 
high mountains, its Indian tribes, 
its cities and climate. What are the 
“roaring forties’’? 


Colorful Flower Containers 
(Page 37) 

The window sill in the schoolroom 
will look more beautiful this winter 
with small plants in pretty con- 
tainers. These can be made from 
discarded tin cans. To coat a can 
with paraffin—4, simply pour melted 
paraffin into can, and then pour it 
out slowly turning the can all the 
while. Little plants can be bought 
at the dime stores. In sections wher 
the winters are severe, be sure to gi 
your soil for the plant before th 
ground freezes. 

The object of this lesson is to use 
a ruler carefully, to cut accurately, 
and it offers an opportunity for free- 
hand design development. 


Decorated Papers 
(Page 36) 

In preparation for gift making 
next month, let us decorate some 
papers at this time. Various colors 
may be dripped on plain thin paper. 
Cheap typing paper can be used for 
all the types shown. 

Colors dripped on crushed paper 
take on an interesting character. 
Papers done with oil colors are espe- 
cially nice. Be sure to use a sep- 
arate brush for each color so as not 
to get them muddy. Clean all 
brushes and tin pan with turpentine 
or gasoline. Keep all cleaning 
cloths in a tin can with a tight lid 
to prevent fire. 

4 and 5 are papers decorated with 
colored starch. The starch is cooked 
and should be about as thick as 
heavy cream. Add colored poster 
paints. Use a separate brush for 
each color. Colors may be applied 
in a sequence of tones as red, deep 
pink, light pink and very pale pink. 
Then comb through the wet surface 
with a small cardboard comb in a 
wavy motion. Or you can comb 
through the wet surface in a hori 
zontal and then a vertical direction. 
Many interesting patterns can be 


developed. Lay papers away to dry 
thoroughly. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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CHILE MAP 
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PATTERN 


PINCHED 


PAINT DESIGNS ON 
LEAVES BEFORE 
ATTACHING TO STEM 


ATTACH TO 
STEM WITH 
P STRIP OF 


« PAPER SAME 


PATTERN 
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DECORATED PAPERS 


FLATTEN OUT PAPER So THERE witl BE No AIR BUGGLES. 


PAPER MUST BE SMALLER THAN SURFACE OF WATER. PLACE PAPER FLAT ON SURFACE. USE STICK TO LZ 
LIFT PAPER UP. PUT AWAY FLAT TO DRY FOR a ale 
TWO DAYS BEFORE USING. (SEE ARTICLE FOR DETAILS ON STARCH PAPER.) 
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Louise D. Tessin 


LET COLORS 
DRAIN DOWNWARD 


DRIP COLORS ON. 
BLOW ON THE 
SURFACE To 
SPREAD corors // 
MORE RAPIDLY 


HALF INCH OF WATER IN BAKING TIN. comB 
SPATTER O1L COLORS ON WATER. stance 
COIL COLOR THINNED WITH TURPEN TINE PAPER 


DISTURB SURFACE BY DRAWING A 
STICK THROUGH IN PARALLEL 
LINES WAVY 

LINES, AS A 

FIGURE 8,oRUSE ~~. 


A coOmMB MADE 
OF CARDBOARD 
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COLORFUL FLOWER CONTAINERS 


Louise D. Tessin 


3 
A 
x 
RULER 


B 


4- PASTE A PLAIN COLORED PAPER 
COLLAR AROUT TIN CAN. 


2. COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER. DISTANCE 
() A-B tS GREATER THAN HEIGHT OF CAN. RULE 


Y INCH MARGIN ACROSS TOP AND BOTTOM, AND A LINE 
7 THROUGH CENTER... X-V-Z. MARK PAPER 
INTO V2 INCH STRIPS. DECORATE, - ONE STEP ATA 
TIME ACROss PAPER... C.D.E-F. 
| 


EXTEND CUTS 
ON LONG PIECE 


\ \ 


3. FOLD TOP AND BOTTOM MARGINS... AND CENTER . 


CUT ON PENCIL LINES. PASTE DECORATED PAPER OVER 
CAN SO SIDES EXTEND OUT, AS....4 


S. witdHout CENTER FOLD, CUT STRIPS 


RAZOR BLADE AGAINST STEEL 
8. EDGE RULER. THiS GIVES EFFECT 


AS FIGURE —6 
1F A SMALL 
PLANT IS To 
Gow IN CAN, 
THE LATTER 
SHOULD HAVE A 
FEW HOLES 


PUNCHED IN THE 


ie BOTTOM FOR 
DRAINAGE. 


TO PREVENT 
PAPER FROM 
GETTING 
MOIST, 
GLUE OR NAIL 
THREE BEADS 
TO BOTTOM, 
THESE WILL 
RAISE CAN UP 


‘a, 
INSTEAD OF GIVING THE CONSTRUC- 
yy TION PAPER A CENTER FOLD_AS-_Y, 
/ TRY FOLDING IT ABOVE OR BELOW 
THE CENTER. 
8. CAN MAY BE COVERED WITH 


PLAIN DECORATED PAPER. 
TO PREVENT 
WATER FROM 


RUSTING INSIDE 


FROM 
OFCAN, COAT |N- 
SIDE WITH SA 
PARAFFIN, 

BEFORE 
DECORATING. 


7 
CAN IN 
WHICH A 
PLANT 
GROWS ~ 
CAN USED . 
AS VASE 
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November Art Suggestions 
(Continued from Page 30) 


The Autumn Time, Song 
(Page 45) 


In some parts of our country the 
leaves of autumn fall earlier than in 
others, but everywhere at this time 
it is Thanksgiving time. Perhaps 
you can make up more verses to this 
little tune. Let us paint colored 
leaves, autumn scenes, borders of 
migrating birds and posters about 
Thanksgiving time. 

Next month we will visit busy 
little Uruguay, and then travel up 
the western coast to Peru, Ecuador 
and Colombia. 


Creative Pattern Making 
(Page 35) 


All flowers belong to the rosette or 
cone types. Let us make some deco- 
rative flowers in the style shown. 
Use light weight colored papers. Do 
not try to imitate any special 
flower, but create something deco- 
rative of your own. The finished 
petals can be decorated with colored 
dots, colored lines and other char- 
acter marks. Leaves may be deco- 
rated before they are fastened to 
the stem. 
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1—Fold a piece of scratch paper and 
cut it into sections. From each 
section, develop patterns for 
petals, as A, B, C,—3. 

2—A petal is cut from a folded 
section. 

4—Petals should vary in shape and 
size. 

5—Cut and rule out a piece of col- 
ored paper as,—l. Trace the 
petal pattern into each section, 
and cut out. Curl each petal as 
shown. Use a small scissors or 
knife blade. 

6—The different units are mounted 
into each other, and the whole 
thing may be backed with a flat 
ornamented piece. 

7—The stem is a tightly rolled piece 
of green paper. 

8—See how the leaves are attached, 
by twisting extra bits of green 
paper about the stem. The stem 
may be ornamented with wind- 
ings of bright colored paper and 
painted dots, etc. Glue the 
flower to the top of the stem. 
Several leaves may be added to 
the stem. 

9—The cone flower is made as dia- 
gram—10, shows. Plan on six 
petals, as a, b, c, d, e, f. Add 
pasting flap. Attach to main 
stem with paper twisted wire. 


THE MAN FROM KAN-KA-KEE 


By MARGARETTA HARMON 


A marvelous fellow is Michael Magee 


His toes go in, they’re out again! 


He wears pom-pons on his high silk hat, 


He sails away on the sneezy breezes! 


His nose tilts up, while his mouth turns down 
Which gives his face a peculiar frown; 
He sets his watch eight hours ahead, 


So when bedtime comes, he gets up instead! 


Of all his fancies, though, none’s so funny 


The wire may extend through 
the flower to represent stamens. 


This problem also. challenges 
creative thinking and construction, 
and develops skill in the use of ma- 
terials and tools. 

Cut-paper Borders 
(Page 34) 

This problem offers a gift making 
lesson. Pictures as these look well 
in pairs. Use a light weight black or 
colored paper for cutting. Fold the 
square horizontally, vertically and 
then diagonally. Rule all parallel 
border lines first. Sketch in the de- 
sign. It should be simple. Parts 
should touch in places to give it 
strength. Ornamental edges may be 
developed along the inside—A, or 
outside—B, on both lines—C or 
none at all—D. Cut carefully, and 
unfold carefully. Because the glass 
of the picture frame will press the 
cut paper flat, it is not necessary to 
do much pasting when mounting the 
work. The center unit should be 
simple and very gay. 

It is best to cut the mounting to 
fit the picture frame first. Then 
paste the cutting to this and add 
center flower. A very nice effect is 
a border of light gray paper 
mounted on white in a plain silver 
frame. 


From the fanciful city of Kan-ka-kee; 


He cuts holes in his shoes, so when 


Which cuckoos find make a nice door-mat; 


He carries a sail, so whenever he sneezes 


As wearing his raincoat whenever it’s sunny; 
He always says, “It looks wet to me,” 
Whatever the weather in Kan-ka-kee! 
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A Program for Primary Physical Education 


(A Look at Primary Physical Education) 


In my work in physical educa- 
tion with very young children, I 
have found that it is quite as im- 
portant to formulate definite aims 
toward which to work as with older 
age groups, and that all physical 
activities must be pointed to these 
aims if any progress is to be made. 

These aims are: 1. The develop- 
ment of a_ greater coordination 
between mental and physical proc- 
esses, 2. the overcoming of fear of 
simple things, 3. the developing 
and strengthening of the big muscle 
groups (arms, legs, back, chest, etc.), 
and 4. the perfecting of certain ele- 
mentary skills. 

The first of these aims is the de- 
velopment of coordination, for as 
this is increased, the child becomes 
more self confident, forgets many 
infantile fears, and strengthens his 
body. By coordination is meant the 
ability to use the right muscle at the 
right time to accomplish a desired 
end. One of the best methods for 
developing this is the use of balls. 

Inflated rubber playground balls 
or any ball the size and weight of a 
volley ball are advised. At first the 
child will dodge and cringe when the 
ball is thrown toward him, but as 
soon as he learns to focus his eyes 
and judge somewhat how fast the 
ball is coming toward him, he quick- 
ly learns to catch it without fear. 
He also learns after a little experi- 
ence, that it will not hurt him if it 
does hit him, and thus one fear is 
overcome as a coordination is de- 
veloped. The children are taught 
from the beginning how to stand, 
how to hold the hands for catching, 
and how to throw the ball properly. 

The following simple ball exer- 
cises may be used with small chil- 
dren either in double line or ring 
formation, depending upon the play- 
ing space. 

1. Grasp the ball with both hands, 
swing between the legs, then up and 
out, releasing at about hip height 
with an underhand motion. Aim 
directly at the person for whom it 
is intended. Many games may be 
devised from this exercise with pen- 
alties and rewards to add interest. 

2. A second variation is to throw 
the ball from the chest with a push- 
ing movement. 


3. Throw ball from behind the 
head. 


By G. DARWIN PEAVY 


4. Throw with one hand (first 
right, then left) from up by the ear. 
Be sure the shoulders are well back. 

5. Describe a circle in front of the 
body, and pitch ball with an under- 
hand motion. Vary by describing 
circle first to right then to left, and 
pitching ball overhand. 

6. Ball bouncing. This may be 
incorporated in rhythmic drill if de- 
sired. The children bounce and 
catch the ball with both hands to 
rhythm or count. Later, when this 
skill is perfected, they can try it 
with one hand. This movement, in 
basket ball, is called the ‘dribble’. 
Variations of ball bouncing are: 
Bounce—catch—throw to next per- 
son: bounce — catch — toss up — 
catch; bounce and pass to next per- 
son. 

Let me add that any physical 
exercise should be planned for both 
right and left side of the body for 
correct all-around development. 
Teaching children to throw the ball 
with the left hand as well as the 
right encourages ambidexterity. 

When a child misses the ball, he 
should not be allowed to run after 
it, partly as a penalty, and partly 
to discourage disorder amd confu- 
sion. Retrieving should be given to 
one child as a special privilege. 

Running, jumping, skipping and 
hopping are natural movements 
which afford a child great joy, and 
are basic movements for rhythmic 
exercises and games that will come 
later in his experience. When a 
child learns to hop, he should be 
encouraged to do all sorts of plain 
and fancy hopping until it becomes 
a skill, then by showing him how to 
hop first on one foot then on the 
other, he soon discovers that he can 
skip, and after that, skipping may 
be incorporated into the daily physi- 
cal education routine. 

After jumping about on _ the 
ground has been mastered, the class 
should then be encouraged to jump 
off varying heights such as a low 
platform, step or the edge of the 
sand box. If they are taught how to 
bend the knees slightly when they 

land, the jar to the body is mini- 
mized. Thus, the child is learning to 
judge distance, to become more con- 
fident in his own ability, and to 
minimize the fear of falling. 


By the ttme children have become 
somewhat accustomed to school and 
have learned to do a few of the above 
things together, it is time to play 
“Follow the Leader”. Small children 
never tire of this time-worn game, 
and with the teacher as leader, all 
the activities previously learned may 
be incorporated, and even the most 
timid child will join and do things 
he would hesitate to attempt alone. 
I usually start the game by walking 
around the edge of the sand box, 
followed by a few hops and skips 
and a jump or two. Then perhaps 
we do a front roll (somersault) on 
the grass or mat if we are indoors, 
and after that some animal imita- 
tions such as walking like an ele- 
phant or a kangaroo or trotting like 
horses. Often the ball is incorpo- 
rated in the game, and usually we 
take a few “falls” since learning to 
fall without getting hurt is as im- 
portant as learning to jump properly. 

“Can you,” or “Do this,” is a fa- 
vorite indoor game for rainy days. 
With the children sitting or standing 
in a ring, the teacher goes through 
calisthenic exercises or movements 
which the children imitate. Exacting 
of penalties on those who miss adds 
interest to the game. 

Most physical education work 
with pre-school and primary chil- 
dren is individual, and the children 
themselves must be thought of as 
individuals. Therefore, no team work 
should be attempted, and very few 
organized games except those that 
are based on rhythmics or on the 
activities already mentioned. Small 
children enjoy finger plays, nursery 
games and singing games so familiar 
to most teachers and to be found in 
almost any collection of singing 
games. 

Free rhythms develop poise and 
stimulate the imagination. A phono- 
graph, radio or piano is necessary. 
The teacher may at first suggest 
what the music “says’’, and later the 
children can be led to dramatize the 
music themselves, performing such 
rhythms as the music. suggests. 
Often, it will be found that move- 
ments used by the children are those 
previously learned in some other 
exercise. 

Dramatic play forms an impor- 
tant part of the physical education 
program since children of the lower 
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elementary grades appear to want to 
copy what they see others do. Direct 
imitation is illustrated in “Follow 
the Leader”, and “Do This.”’ Imag- 
inative imitation is found in story 
plays. Here a program of gymnastic 
movements is arranged to dramatize 
a story told by the teacher. The 
story may be built around an activi- 
ty familiar to the childrén, such as 
building a house. The trees are 
chopped down in pantomime and 
perhaps to count, then sawed into 
logs; the logs dragged home: the 
lumber planed; the nails pounded, 
etc. After a few such stories, the 
children may be encouraged to build 
their own stories and illustrate by 
their own movements. 

A certain part of each day—usu- 
ally at intermissions—should be 
given to free play, but this, I have 
found, is colored to a large extent by 
the activities learned under direction. 
The more skilled children become in 
the use of apparatus and the like, 
the more enjoyment they seem to 


Jerrys Idea 


By ALICE P. JARRELL 


It was near the first of No- 
vember. Bruce and Jerry were flat 
on their backs under a large maple 
tree in the yard. Red and yellow 
maple leaves fluttered down around 
them. Bruce was nine years old. 
Jerry was nine. Bruce was Jerry’s 
nephew, although he wouldn't call 
her “auntie,”” because she seemed 
just like a sister to him, and one 
just doesn’t call a sister, “auntie.” 

“I have it, Bruce. Let’s plan a 
book show or exhibit for Book Week. 
This book I have just finished is a 
dandy. I'd like to show our teacher 
and the class how much fun we get 
out of the books we read. Some of 
the children in our room hardly read 
at all. I just bet they would if they 
had any idea what books are about.” 

“Wow! That is an idea, Jerry. I’m 
getting a little chilly out here. Wait 
until I get a sweater for us, and a 
pencil and paper, then we will really 
make some plans. That last book I 
read was so good, I wish I had a 
dozen just like it.” 

“Silly boy! Not just like it, but 
just as interesting.”’ 

Bruce ran into the house for wraps 
and note paper. It was not long be- 
fore both children had their heads 
together over some very exciting 
plans. 
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derive from their play. No two chil- 
dren play alike. One child’s play 
may be all pretending, another may 
be interested largely in making 
something he can use, while a third 
is concerned with miniature toys. 

Free play should not be confused 
with wasted energy such as scuffling, 
quarreling, aimless jumping and 
running about, and teasing. Classes 
should be encouraged to decide be- 
fore dismissal what they wish to play 
during intermissions, thus helping 
the children to better direct their 
energies. 

Apparatus is a valuable and pleas- 
ant addition to any playground, 
and the following pieces are sug- 
gested as educational and reasonably 
safe. The first is a horizontal ladder 
which should be high enough so that 
the children’s feet will clear the 
ground, and securely anchored to 
posts set in concrete. This type of 
apparatus encourages children to 
nang by their arms, thus developing 
arm, shoulder and back muscles. 


The next day they told the teach- 
er about it. She thought the idea 
splendid, and promised to help in 
every way possible. 

Jerry raced panting up the long 
flight of stairs to the school office. 
She searched hurriedly through the 
telephone directory. In just a mo- 
ment she was speaking to the libra- 
rian at the public library. The 
librarian’s pleasant voice came over 
the wire—‘‘Yes, Jerry, I shall be de- 
lighted to have your class visit the 
library.” 

The next morning the children 
chose partners to walk down to the 
public library. Those who had never 
drawn out a book were very excited, 
and the others were equally pleased. 
They chatted merrily as they walked 
along, observing safety rules in cross- 
ing the street, and good manners in 
their behavior and in modulating 


Traveling rings provide the same 
type of exercise. as does the flying 
rings. 

A jungle gym is a maize of metal 
rods through which small children 
like to climb, and provides valuable 
exercise in coordination and consid- 
erable enjoyment. 

Swinging teeter totter is a long 
board fastened to metal supports 
which are held up by four short 
posts and swings end-to-end. The 
board is ten or fifteen feet long, and 
clears the ground about eighteen 
inches. It is a favorite piece of ap- 
paratus for primary children as it 
provides much fun for a large group 
of children. 

Swings, slides and sand boxes need 
little comment other than that they 
seem indispensable to pre-school 
groups. The edge of the sand box 
should be a two-by-four plank, thus 
providing a seat as well as a balance 
beam for “walking the plank’, still 
another way to overcome fear and 
develop coordination. 


their voices not to disturb people as 
they passed the homes. 

At the library, the librarian 
greeted them pleasantly. She led 
them into the children’s room. On 
the tables were displayed some of the« 
best children’s books. She told them 
a story of a mistreated book. The 
poor book had been taken out by 
careless children only a few times 
but, my! What a state it was in! 
A baby had cried for it, and had 
torn several pages down the middle. 
A dog must have mistaken it for an 
old shoe left on the lawn. He had 
chewed one of the covers almost off 
One little boy had left it out in th« 
rain until the other cover was a! 
puffed and blistered. It was reall) 
thankful to be sent to the binding 
room out of children’s way. But 
Jerry’s playmates knew they would 
never mistreat a book like that. 
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The children wanted to know how 
they happened to have such a nice 
library. The librarian told them that 
a group of club women had asked an 
old doctor to donate a lot, and they 
had obtained money to erect the 
library building from a library fund 
set aside by Andrew Carnegie. Mr. 
Carnegie had been very poor when 
he was a boy. He could not buy 
the books he wanted so much, and 
loved to read, but a kindly gentle- 
man had loaned him some _ books 
from his library. After he had gath- 
ered great wealth from his steel and 
railroad building business, he spent 
much of his money setting up libra- 
ries in towns that needed his help. 
He wanted every boy and girl to be 
able to enjoy good books. 

While each child selected a book 
to take back to school with him, 
Jerry told her plan to the librarian. 
She seemed to like it very much. 

‘“‘Maybe we can use it to get more 
people than just the members of your 
class interested in books, Jerry, if it 
is worked out well.” 

The librarian gave Jerry a stack 
of book jackets to display in the 
school room. When Jerry reached 
school, she arranged the jackets on a 
sandtable below a reading chart on 
which each child’s library reading 
was recorded. 

The first part of Jerry’s plan was 
working fine. The class had arranged 
the reading tables and chairs for a 
reading corner. They had placed the 
magazine rack in easy reach. All 
around the blackboard they put sam- 
ple after sample of illustrations by 
illustrators of children’s books. Al- 
together they had about twenty good 
illustrators listed. Helen and Alf 
Evers, Mary Royt, Pere Castor, 
Ruth Norton, Ronney Gay, as well 
as Walt Disney had samples dis- 
played. Each one selected his favor- 
ite illustrators, and tried to see dif- 
ferences in the works of each. Some 
tried to imitate certain styles and 
coloring, just for fun. Every time 
the free reading period time came, 
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every table and chair was in use. 
Not an idle child could be found in 
the room. Every one was reading 
something he really wanted to read. 

The second part of the plan was 
begun shortly. Jerry thought it 
would make reading more interesting 
if each one chose a certain book and 
worked out a representation of it. 
To show what she meant, the whole 
class worked together on a coopera- 
tive representation. They selected a 
story every one knew from kinder- 
garten days. This exhibit was to be 
of Hansel and Gretel. A cardboard 
box was used for the base of the old 
Witch’s house. Graham crackers 
were pasted on the outside. A roof 
was made to look just like frosting 
on a big cake, decorated with real 
cocoanut and cinnamon drops. Pep- 
permint sticks were used for porch 
posts. Two fat, fluffy cookies served 
for a chimney. The children could 
hardly keep from eating it. They 
did eat some of the jelly bedns that 
were used to decorate the lawn. They 
were of many colors and made very 
lovely flowers. 


Evergreen twigs were used for the 
black forest, and a cardboard Han- 
sel and Gretel, shod in huge wooden 
shoes carved from soap, appeared 
out of the forest to feast their eyes 
on the house made of goodies. 


Now everyone had the idea. Each 
one planned what he was going to 
construct. The plans were talked 
over with the teacher. Some were 
kept secret until the illustration was 
finished. What a lovely exhibit it 
grew into! There was Granny's 
Wonderful Chair, a little house with 
a grandmother doll standing by a 
china chair. Doctor Doolittle’s Voy- 
ages showed Dab-dab, the Duck, on 
board the boat. Grandmother's 
Cookie Jar was decorated with a 
blue duck. The Pueblo Indians lived 
in a quaint little adobe house. Mitz 
and Fritz of Germany held their 
violins. 

Other books represented were 
The Blue Fairy Book, Ned and Nan 
in Holland, The Little Swiss Wood- 
carver, Pinocchio in Africa, Clover- 
field Farm, The Wee Scotch Piper, 
and many others. 

Jerry’s eyes danced as she saw the 
lovely things the children did. Just 
think, it was all her idea! Once more 
she rushed to the telephone to call 
the librarian. She asked her to visit 
the schoolroom to see the 
that had been made. 


things 

The librarian was so thrilled at 
the interest the children had taken in 
books, and so pleased with the care 
and neatness with which each one 
had done his representation, that she 
asked for the whole exhibit to be 
brought to the public library and 
set up to remain throughout Book 
Week. In that way hundreds of 
children could see what had been 
done, as well as parents and inter- 
ested townspeople. Committees were 
chosen to guard and explain the ex- 
hibit all during the week it was be- 
ing shown. 

The daily newspaper carried the 
item. Many came to school the next 
day with the clipping. 
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Children’s Exhibit at Library 
Shows Books They 
Have Read 


Children of Harrisburg have come 
to look forward to National Book 
Week as a time when the public 
library would offer them new reading 
material. They have each year until 
this looked eagerly toward being able 
to handle new books with pretty 
illustrations in colors and bright 
bindings. 

But this year, due to a lack of 
funds, there are no new books; so 
some of the little folk, who remem- 
bered dearly the enchantment of 
books which they have read and 
which were made available to them 
through the lending library, made a 
display of art which might be shown 
at the library instead of new books. 

The display illustrates the books 
which they have read, and the origi- 
nality of the children in depicting 
the titles. 

Miss Jarrell’s pupils are book 
lovers, it will be seen by their work 
in compiling material and building 
this set of exhibits, which is worth a 
trip to the public library to see. Clay 
modeling, nature study, travel, na- 
tionalities, fairy tales, and adven- 
tures are illustrated. 

The exhibit from Miss Jarrell’s 
room is the work of Maxine Smart, 
Mary Leeke, Nolen Crain, Doris 


Stand in a row. 


What color hat 


“T live in Holland 
Where tulips grow, 


And little red houses 


With my wooden shoes 
And light colored hair 


What color dress 
Do you think I should wear 


Should a little girl wear— 


A little Dutch girl 
With light, golden hair?” 


Note: Good subject for coloring. 


Luther, Peggy Ewell, Edward 
Streight, Richard Ashe, Monte Cole- 
man, Junior Teddar, Wanda Youngs, 
Betty Kato, Martha G. Gaskins, 
Donald Luckett, Eva _ Pecelunis, 
Bruce O’Conner, Louise Boyke, Pa- 
tricia Fleming, Geraldine Hall and 
Paul Gidcumb. 


Over the exhibits by the children 
hangs a rebus made by Mrs. Helen 
Rice, the librarian, who has artfully 
illustrated a beautiful poem on books 
by John C. Holmes. 

The number of books placed by 
each pupil’s name on the reading 
chart increased in leaps and bounds. 
Before the close of school in the 
spring, one little girl had read sixty- 


LITTLE DUTCH GIRL 


By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
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eight library books. The lowest num- 


ber was twenty. Jerry was de- 
lighted. She had been a big help to 
her classmates. She called it her 
Big Idea. After the exhibit she 
helped plan a play, using book char- 
acters to be presented to the public. 

When anyone asked her why she 
was reading a book she liked to re- 
cite for them a little jingle she had 
made up all by herself. She called 
it the answer to a poetical question. 


What’s booked up in a book? 


Knights and ladies of high degree, 
Fairies and dwarfs out for a spree, 


All the things we wish to do, 


All our hopes and dreams come true, 


These are booked up in a book. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


A Heritage of Courage 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


W HEN we look at the cover pic- 
ture showing a typical man and 
woman of early Pilgrim times on 
their way to church to worship, we 
realize the courage, the determina- 
tion, the fortitude of that pioneer 
band who made the first contribu- 
tion toward building this glorious 
United States of America. On both 
the face of the young man and the 
young woman is a look that is very 
expressive of the long quest in search 
of religious freedom. We catch, also, 
the sense of peace and calm that 
comes when the good fight has been 
made. Perhaps there is a dream 
there, too, 1 challenge to you and 
to me to hold fast to those long- 
cherished and lovely things which 
Freedom brings and to let no one 
take them from us. 

While we are enjoying the every 
day luxuries of homes well ventilated 
with modern equipment, well heated 
with great furnaces of coal or oil, 
and well lighted by electricity, and 
while we are traveling about here 
and there in automobiles of all 
makes, in fast-going streamlined 
trains and great modern liners of the 
sea and air, it might be well for us 
all to slip back for three hundred 
years or more and to recall the tiny 
sailing vessel of merely 180 tons that 
brought that little band of men and 
women, 102 in all, to the shores of 
the new world in August, 1620. 

What courage it must have taken 
for them to pull apart from the kind 
of worship which had been forced 
upon them by the church of Eng- 
land, and to seek the right to wor- 
ship in their own manner! Unkind 
people had mocked them and per- 
secuted them and called them Puri- 
tans but that did not keep them 
from seeking the way of life that 
they thought best for their children. 

Mothers packed great chests with 
clothing and blankets and feather 
beds and linen. Cooking pots and 
pewter dishes and kettles and candle- 
sticks were put into huge barrels and 
boxes. The spinning wheels and the 
looms were taken for weaving. 
Fathers thought of their tools and 
seeds, of their guns, knives and fish 
nets for nothing could be bought in 
the wilds of America. 

It could not have been an easy 
matter for the little band to have 
said “Good-bye” to their friends and, 

in many cases, to their children, and 


to have left the green shores of Eng- 
land for a land yet unknown. There 
must have burned in each brave 
heart a torch of faith so strong that 
no misfortune or hardship could 
even slightly dim it. 

The journey of 3000 miles across 
the Atlantic in the tiny Mayflower 
was far different from a journey of 
today in our luxurious ocean liners. 
It was, indeed, a daring adventure 
to brave the uncertainties of the sea 
in so small and closely packed a 
ship. We know that great waves 
beat against the sides of the tiny 
ship and almost over it. Snow fell 
thick and fast and ice covered the 
deck. Fogs shut them in so that 
they could not tell where they were. 
Icebergs as big as mountains floated 
in the water. For two months and 
five days, the ocean tossed the tiny 
ship while Death took one of their 
number and Life brought a new lit- 
tle baby girl. But history tells us 
that not one of these brave souls 
had any desire to turn back. 

How good those sea gulls off the 
New England coast must have 
looked to them for they knew then 
that they were approaching land. It 
was not a country that was green 
and pleasant like England had been 
but a vast wilderness inhabitated 
only by the Indians. Nothing could 
be seen but black rocks and bare 
forests and fields piled high with 
snow. 

Nobody was there to greet them 
but the woods and thickets. There 
were no houses for them to live in. 
The trees had to be felled and the 
logs hauled in order to make crude 
shelters. There were no horses and 
no oxen to do their work. It all had 
to be done by men and women 
having few axes and very simple 
tools. Doors of axe-hewn boards 
were hung on hinges. Thick oiled 
paper was used to cover the open- 
ings left for windows. Carpenters 
had to make stools and tables and 
beds. 

When everything had been carried 
from the Mayflower to the houses, 
the ship sailed back to England, 
leaving the pale-faced Pilgrims alone 
in the wide, new world of America 
with only the red men of the forest 
to help them. And, indeed, they did 
find a source of comfort and help in 
many of the Indians. Food was 
scarce and if it had not been for the 


fact that the Indians showed the 
white people how to raise corn there 
might never have been a Plymouth 
colony. But work, plenty of hard 
work and courage banished the 
thought of famine and want from 
the settlement and, within a few 
years, the crops had grown, the car- 
penters had made boats to fish for 
cod and the children were digging 
clams upon the beach. The courage 
that had never left the little band 
of freedom seekers had proved not 
only a great moral victory but had 
brought them a fine living, as well. 

Simply and peaceably they lived 
in their little log cabins in the colony 
at Plymouth. At the top of the hill 
was their meeting house which 
served both as a fort and a place of 
worship. The early life of the colo- 
nists was made up mostly of work 
with very little time for pleasure or 
amusement. From sunrise till sun- 
set they worked. Only occasionally 
did they enjoy a visit to a neighbor’s 
house, a corn husking, a_ house- 
warming or a country dance. News 
and gossip were exchanged at the 
country store. Travelers, who passed 
by, were always welcome for their 
companionship and for the tales that 
they told and the hopes that they 
had of building this new America. 

The Sabbath was a very sacred 
day to the colonists. It began on 
Saturday at sundown and lasted till 
the same hour on Sunday. Any work 
done on that day was prohibited by 
law and punished by fines or horse 
whipping. For this reason dishes 
were left unwashed on the Sabbath 
day. The children were drilled on 
their catechism lessons and the 
elders attended two church services 
an hour apart where they listened 
to long and dry and dull sermons. 
It was not enough to have to carry 
a gun and powder horn to church 
as protection against the Indians but 
the minister fearing the seriousness 
of life be forgotten, preached for 
hours on the terrors of the next 
world. 

If we were to visit the quaint 
town of Plymouth today we would 
find realized the vision that we catch 
on the faces of the young man and 
young woman in the picture. We 
would step upon Plymouth Rock, 
that stone upon which the Pilgrims 
first trod, and know that we were 
standing on the cornerstone of the 
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nation. We would find a beautiful 
harbor and see great steamships lad- 
en with hemp, coal, and other sup- 
plies. In the distance, we would see 
streams of vessels on their way to 
and from Cape Cod Canal. In Pil- 
grim Hall we would find Captain 
Miles Standish’s sword and Gover- 
nor Bradford’s first Bible. We would 
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find in the Registry of Deeds that 
first original charter granted to the 
colony on the 23rd of January, 1630. 

And we would come away, I know, 
from the thriving town of Plymouth 
with a feeling of deep gratitude and 
thanksgiving in our hearts for the 
priceless heritage which the little 
band of exiles brought to our shores. 


We would come away with a fire 
burning in our souls, ever challeng- 
ing us to fight for those things which 
we love and cherish, and which pro- 
vide us with a government of the 
people, by the people and for the 


people, as long as we live upon this 
earth. 


—Courtesy Can. National Railways 


Outdoor Ovens 
One Hundred Years Old 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Years aco, there were no fine 
looking gas or electric stoves ... and 
people baked their bread in outdoor 
ovens. In fact in many parts of the 
United States, this is still done as 
you will see if you ever visit the 
Indian Pueblo at Taos, New Mexico 
in the southwestern part. 

The oven in the picture is, how- 
ever, much farther away than that— 
it is in Chicoutimi on the Saguenay 
River in Canada. If you look in 
your geography books you will see 


that the Saguenay River is a branch 
of the St. Lawrence and runs into 
Lake St. John. 

One hundred years ago hardy men 
and women sailed up the Saguenay 
River and landed in this section, 
very much as the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. They worked hard 
at farming (just as did the Pilgrims) 
and built huge ovens outside their 
houses where they might bake bread 
that was wholesome and nourishing 
for the hard-working people. 


The children in the picture are 
dressed in the style that children 
dressed one hundred years ago in 
that section of the country and they 
are holding some of the delicious 
bread that was baked in the oven 
behind them. Looks good: doesn’t 
it? 

They are smiling happily, for as 
soon as their picture is taken they 
know that they will have huge slice: 
of the fresh bread with maple syrup 
onit. And they like that very much! 
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THE AUTUMN TIME SONG 


THE AUTUMN TIME 


Louise D. Tessin 


MODERATE Lovurse.p.Tessin 


THE AU-TUMN TIME 1S |HERE A- GAIN , THE LEAVES HAVE TUM-~ -BLED DOWN. IN 
THE AU- TUMN TIME 1S |HERE A- GAIN, THE BIRDS ARE ON THE WING. OH 
THE AU-TUMN TIME |S |HERE A- GAIN, THE WIND 15 IN THE AIR, AND 

LIKE THE PEACE-FUL| AU--TUMN TIME, THE GOLD--EN GLOW OF FALL, FOR 


COL-ORS RED AND BROWN AND GOLD THEY CO-VER ALL THE GROUND. 

HOW JILL MISS THE SONG BIRDS AND THE PRET-TY SONGS THEY SING. 

SOON THE SNOW WILL CO--VER HILL AND MEA-DOW EV - RY WHERE, 
IS THANKS GIV-ING TIME, THE NIC-EST TIME OF ALL. 
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QuEsTION: Where can I get help for giving 
rhythms in my first grade? 
ANSWER: Write to address above and ask for Bulletin 


K62, “Rhythms in First and Second Grades,” prepared 
by W. Wenzel. Price, 15 cents. 


Question: Do you think that children of Grade 
1 should read the Preprimer, Primer and First 
Reader of a given series 


one book following 
the other directly, or do you think there should 
be numerous preprimers and primers read be. 
fore attempting the first reader? 


ANSWER: I think a child is greatly encouraged to 
read if the work is not too difficult. The more pre- 
primers and primers he can read the better equipped 
he will be to meet the vocabulary of the first reader. 
Supplementary material of all kinds only makes the 
reading of the first reader more pleasureful and mean- 
ingful. 


QuESTION: What could you suggest for a child 
who has difficulty in Grade 1 in making the fig- 
ures 2 and 8? 


ANSWER: I saw a teacher recently do a fine piece of 
work. She put a large stenciled 2 and 8 on the black- 
board and had children who had difficulty, trace the 
figures under her direct supervision. 


Question: I would like to work out a boat 
project in my second grade. Could you tell me 
where I could find a unit on boats to use as a 
guide. Also suggest books to read on the build- 
ing of boats. 


ANSWER: The following you will find very helpful 
in the study of boats: Picture Scripts—10 cent books: 
Boats, Tugboat, Fire Boat (E. M. Hale & Co., Mil- 
waukee). 


Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y.: City 
Unit 1, Transportation, 25 cents; Unit 40, Travel on 
Land and Sea and in Air, 25 cents; Unit 35, The History 
of Transportation, 25 cents. 


Office of Elementary Education, Room 176, Annex, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y.: “A 
Unit of Work on Transportation,” K64, 10 cents. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
Cui_tpHoop. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Instruction Series of Illustrated Units: Unit No. 12, 
Boats; Unit No. 17, Transportation (Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Chicago). 


Transportation Units of both Comptons and Bri- 
tanica Jr. Encyclopedias will give much help on boats. 


QuEsTION: Do you know where I could get 
simple operettas for Kindergarten children to 
give as a spring entertainment? My boys out- 


number the girls. 


ANSWER: Should recommend the following sources: 


1. Drama Guild Publishers, Mr. Ralph Baker, 80 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


2. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


3. Numerous teacher magazines. 


QuESTION: | have been given two subjects to 
write a term paper on—lI. Leading Children 
to Judge Books Wisely. 2. Moral Values in 
Literature Teaching. 

ANSWER: Under No. 1—Leading Children to Judge 


Books Wisely, should suggest the following as bibliog- 
raphy: 


“Children’s Reading,” Termau and Sima (Appleton). 


“Reading and Literature in the Elementary School,” 
Paul McKee (Houghton Mifflin). 


“Literature Old and New for Children,’ Moor 
(Houghton). 


“The Thirty-sixth Year Book” (Ed. Pub. Co., Bloom- 
ington, IIl.). 


Under No. 2—Moral Values in Literature Teaching, 
the following bibliography would be helpful: 


“What Literature Has Done for Me,” Smith (Double- 
day). 


“The Teaching of Reading for Better Living,’ Pennell 
and Cusack (Houghton Mifflin). 


“The Thirty-sixth Year Book” (Ed. Pub. Co., Bloom- 
ington, 
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The two rockies played tag. 


Kooko and the Rockie 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Rock was a rock wallaby; 
and a wallaby is a small kangaroo. 
So Rockie carried her baby in her 
furry pocket, right in front. All kan- 
garoos do. 

Rockie lived away around on the 
other side of the world, in Australia. 
It's summer at Christmas time in 
Australia; and a great many things 
are very queer. 

Rockie lived in a cave in the rocks, 
and she was hard to see from down 
below. Her grey fur just matched 
the rocks. It also matched the trunk 
of the tall gum tree that grew beside 
the cliff. And it would have been 
hard to see her peering down from 
her cave in the cliff, or taking a nap 
in the sunshine. 

Now Rockie had a queer neighbor. 
And that was why Rockie always 
knew when it was time to get up, or 
time to go to bed. Because then she 
used always to hear a strange laugh. 
It began with a funny sound like the 
bray of a donkey. And it ended 
with a long laugh, ‘“‘Heh! Heh! Heh! 
Heh! Heh!” 


This laughter came from a bird 
larger than a pigeon, a bird with a 
perfectly huge head and bill. The 
bird was a kooko-burro. ‘“Kooko” 
for short. 

Some of Kooko’s cousins caught 
fresh fish for their dinner. But Koo- 
ko lived on rats and snakes. Kooko 
used to watch the ground from his 
tree top. And the minute anything 
moved, his bright eyes gleamed 
hungrily. Then you should see what 
happened! 

Rockie used to watch the strange 
bird from her cave in the cliff. One 
day Rockie, the rock wallaby, 
heard someone coming. “Thump! 
Thump!” she signalled, with her 
long hind feet. (That meant, ““Who’s 
coming ?”’) 

If there had been no answering 
thump, she would have hidden deep 
in her rocky cave. But the stranger 
signalled back, “Thump! Thump!” 
So Rockie knew it must be a friend, 
someone like herself. 

In a few minutes the other rockie 
joined her. She, too, had her tiny 


A SONG OF SIGNS 


By NorRMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Safety signs and stop signs 
We see along the way, 
They help to make us safer 
All the night and day. 


They are signs to honor; 
Signs that everywhere 

Everybody thoughtful 

Respects with greatest care 


baby in her pocket. Then the two 
rockies played tag, up and down 
and around the rocks. Their long 
furry tails helped them keep their 
balance. But Rockie did not have 
company often. 


One afternoon when she was all 
alone, she fell asleep on the rock 
ledge above her cave. By and by a 
fat carpet snake came crawling over 
the rocks. A carpet snake is a snake 
that lives on the ground, catching 
what it can to eat. And when this 
one came to Rockie’s cave, it looked 
up at Rockie, asleep on a high rock 
above, but it couldn’t climb the rock. 

The snake didn’t go away, though. 
It was so hungry it just curled up in 
front of Rockie’s den to wait. Some 
time Rockie would come home, with 
her baby in her pocket. And she 
wouldn’t know the snake was there. 


Then something unexpected hap- 
pened. Kooko, the laughing bird, 
spied the snake. Suddenly Kooko 
flew down and made a grab for it. 
The snake tried to get away. It 
wiggled this way and that. But the 
bird was too quick for it. 


Kooko grabbed the snake by the 
back of the neck with his big beak. 
Then the huge bird carried the snake 
off to his tree top, as easily as a 
robin carries a worm. Kooko was 
the one who would have a good 
supper. 


Rockie slept on, with her baby 
safe in her furry pocket. But just 
as the sun sank behind the hills, 
Rockie, the wallaby, heard Kooko’s 
jolly big laugh. First a bray, then 
“Heh! Heh! Heh! Heh! Heh!” For 
Kooko, not the snake, had just had 


a good supper. And the laugh was 
on the snake. 
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The Oyster Bed 


By GARALD LAGARD 


Rosin sat very quietly in the 
row boat and watched the tip of his 
fishing rod. It moved jerkily and 
Robin turned anxious eyes to Bay- 
Shore Ben. But the little man with 
the funny red beard shook his head 
slowly. 

“Not yet,” he said. 
time to get the hook.” 


Sally squirmed around on the 
stern seat so she could see, and she 
squealed as Robin’s rod bent so that 
it almost touched the water. The 
reel began to snarl as the line ran 
smoothly from the spool. Robin 
grabbed the rod from its socket and 
gave a tremendous jerk and he felt 
something very large and active on 
the end of his line. 


“There, Bay-Shore Ben,” he 
panted, “did I do it right? Is he on?” 

Ben nodded gravely.” I think he 
is; and you handled the rod well. 
If it’s a halibut he’ll be a fine size. 
Reel in slowly, and keep your rod 
up.” 

Sally clapped her hands excitedly 
and cried, “I think I can see him! 
He’s big and flat. Is he pulling hard, 
Robin?” 


Robin grunted, “Of course he is.” 
And he peered over the side of the 
boat as he reeled stoutly. The fish 
came up, swimming from side to 
side. Then suddenly it rolled over, 
showing a white belly and a large 
mouth. 


“Give him 


“It’s a skate,” murmured Bay- 
Shore Ben. “No halibut this time.” 

He took the line and drew the 
creature close to the boat, then he 
flipped him out of the water. The 
skate lay still for a moment, then it 
beat heavily with its bat-like wings. 
It looked a lot like a bat, and Sally 
shuddered as Ben removed the hook. 

“There!” Ben grunted. “The oys- 
termen will be glad this fellow 
is out of the bay. He could eat a 
million spat in one yulp and still be 
hungry for a few more. He’s a ter- 
rible pest.” 

“Spat?” Robin questioned. ‘“‘What- 
ever would a skate want with a 
spat? That’s a sort of gaiter men 
wear, isn’t it?” 

For a minute Ben looked at Robin, 
then he threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. ‘“That’s a fine 
joke!” he roared. “A skate eating a 


spat! But, of course,” he explained 
quickly, as Robin looked rather hurt 
and bewildered, “you wouldn’t know 
the kind of spat I mean. 


Baby 


oysters, Robin—that’s what I meant 
by spat.” 


Ben pointed up the bay. “Look 
up there,” he said. “See that wire 
fence in the water? Well, that’s an 
oyster bed—a commercial oyster bed 
—and the wire is to keep our late 
friend the skate outside where he 
can’t do any harm to the oystermen’s 
business. And starfish too are un- 
able to get through the wire and eat 
up the oysters the oystermen plant.” 


“I didn’t know you _ planted 
oysters,” said Sally in surprise. “I 
thought they just sort of grew wild, 
like anything else in the ocean or 
bay.” 


“Some do,” said Ben. “But these 
are tame oysters—or we can call 
them that, for the oyster growers 
prepared a nice clean sandy bed for 
them, free from mud and dirty 
water, and fenced it off from the 
natural enemies of the oyster. In 
the beginning, they brought in large 
oysters and dumped them inside the 
pen. Then each summer, when the 
water is warm, these oysters lay their 
eggs—‘‘spawn’’—and the water over 
the oyster bed is filled with spat, so 
tiny you couldn’t see them without 
a microscope. There are millions 
and millions of them, but many 
float away beyond the wire and are 
eaten up by fish?” 


“Do they just float around,” Robin 
asked curiously. “Can’t they learn 
to swim?” 


“Certainly,” Ben answered. “With- 
in a few hours the spat form tiny 
hairs, and they move about by wrig- 
gling these. But in about two weeks 
their shell forms and they sink to 
the bottom. There they will fasten 
onto something—usually another 
and larger oyster shell—and grow 
fast to it.” 


“Then,” Sally asked, “do the 
oystermen just pry them loose, and 
put them where they want them?” 


“They couldn’t do that,” Ben re- 
plied. ‘That would kill the oysters. 
First, the oystermen must be sure 
the spat are ready to settle, so they 
strain the water over the bed with 
very fine cloth. What they find in 
the cloth tells them what they must 
know—just how far along the baby 
oysters are. If their shell is formed, 
they know they are ready to settle. 
Then the oyster growers sink wire 
cages filled with old oyster shells for 
the babies to fasten onto.” 
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“But why cages?” Robin asked in 
amazement. “The baby oysters won’t 
get away, will they?” 

“Of course not,” Ben replied. 
“That’s not the reason for the cages. 
Call them baskets, if you like. They 
are only used to make it easier for 
the men to transplant the oysters. 
This is done when the oysters are 
about a year old. The cages are 
drawn up, the oysters separated— 
each one still fast to the old shell 
—and taken to other beds. In this 
way the beds are prevented from 
getting overcrowded. If this was not 
done, each shell in the bed would 
be covered by many generations of 
oysters, and none of them could get 
their growth, and there would not 
be enough food for any of them.” 

“I can see that, now,” said Sally. 
“Another oyster would grow fast to 
the first one, then another one grow 
fast to him, and so on, until things 
in the oyster bed would be very un- 
comfortably crowded.” 


“How old must the oysters be,” 
Robin asked, “before they are big 
enough to go to market?” 


“About five years old,” Ben re- 
plied. “Then they are raked up, 
sorted as to size and sold. It’s like 
raising chickens, or turkeys, but not 
so expensive because the oysters get 
their own food from the sea water.” 


“They can’t see, can they?” Sally 
said. “How do they get the food?” 
“It just drifts into their mouths. 
And it’s so very small that even if 


the oysters did have eyes they 
couldn’t see it. But they have 
stomachs, and hearts, and very 


strong muscles to hold them to their 
shell.” 


“The oystermen should get rich 
on the pearls they find,’ Robin said 
enviously. “I wish I could catch an 
oyster with a pearl in him.” 

Bay-Shore Ben laughed, “A lot 
of people have that idea,” he said. 
“They know that pearls are formed 
by tiny grains of sand, or other 
things that work into the oyster shell, 
which the oyster covers over to keep 
it from hurting him. That’s true 
enough. But the real pearl oyster 
is a lot different and a lot larger than 
these little fellows behind the fence. 
Most of the pearl oysters are found 
in warm, tropical waters, where they 
grow to weigh ten or twelve pounds 
A pearl from one of these is some 
thing to find. 

“Don’t you ever get pearls in ¢ 
restaurant oyster?” Sally asked. “l 
think I’ve read about people wh« 
have.” 

“If you did,’ said, 
wouldn’t be any to carry to the jew- 
elry store. Seed pearls, maybe— 
tiny ones not worth much. And cafe 
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people have been known to do a bit 
of planting of their own—” 

“You mean,” Robin asked, “that 
the man who owned the restaurant 
put the pearls in himself? But why?” 

Bay-Shore Ben_ shrugged his 
shoulders and looked very wise. 


“Understand,” he whispered, “I 
don’t say he did. But he got his 
name in the paper, didn’t he? And 
maybe the advertising he got for his 
cafe was worth the money the pearl 
cost!” 


Some Seashore Animals 
of the Northwest 


By EMMA NORA DEAN 


How beautiful Nature is with 
all its wonderful colorings, carvings, 
shapes and fragrances! It matters 
not whether we dwell inland or on 
the seashore we are surrounded by 
beauty, if we but know how to find it. 

My home is not far from the vast 
Pacific Ocean, and is on the great 
inlet to it, called Puget Sound. Now 
if you will look at a map of Wash- 
ington you can locate where I 
camped while on an auto trip I took 
last summer, and you can see just 
where I found the beautiful Star- 
fish I have drawn so you may enjoy 
seeing a little of what I saw while 
on that tour... .You will find a long 
narrow portion of water dripping 
far back inland, called Hoods Canal. 
This is really not a canal, only so 
called. As we motored along this 
most charming inlet studded with 
mighty evergreens of various sorts, 
and immense boulders, with the 
ground carpeted with different grass- 
es, Oregon grape, salal; here and 
there a wild rose rambler throwing 
out its clusters of pink blossoms 
that filled the air with rose fra- 
grance, evening overtook us, and we 
found the most choice of places to 
pitch our tent for the night. The 
place chosen was one where the trees 
had given way to a grass covered 
open space. Here the moonbeams 
streamed down later that evening 


Mottled Star 


Six Rayed Star 


flooding our nook with its soft silver 
beams making a picture too beauti- 
ful for my words to describe. 

We were all up early the following 
morning and while I prepared a 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, toast 
and coffee over a trapper’s styled 
fire the two children in the party 
with a couple of grown-ups went 
down to the water’s edge of the 
canal. When they returned the chil- 
dren insisted that I and another of 
the party, go down to see the Star- 
fish, “So thick on the beach you 
can’t walk,” they declared. When 
we finally went down to the beach 
I found their statement was true. 
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TO THE JELLYFISH 
By EmMmMa Nora DEAN 


Dancing bright round lanterns 
Strung throughout the deep, 
Vieing stars of heaven 
Faithful watch to keep. 
Dancing on the wave tops, 
Playing hide and peep, 

Oil cups never empty, 
Playful watch you keep. 
Fathoms under water 

We can see your light, 
Greenish blue and white ones 
Climbing up at night. 


The tide was out, and the pebbly 
beach was literally strewn with sev- 
eral kinds and many sizes of these 
sea animals. There were myriads of 
the five pointed purple stars that 
measured ten inches across from tip 
to tip. How beautiful these did 
look with their bead-like designs... . 
there were many of the mottled five 
pointers and I saw a. few of the six 
rayed ones. We did not realize the 
very vast number about us until we 
had walked right among them and it 
was a wonder we did not tread upon 
them. Luckily we had not done so, 
that we knew of, altho they are quite 
harmless to humans. . . .The mouth 
of the Star Fish is in the center of 
its body, on the under side, and it 
takes its food by slowly absorbing 
fish or muscles. 

Our camping site was so alluring 
that we did not break camp until 
the following morning and this gave 
us a chance to go boating by moon- 
light the second evening there, and 
again how I wish you might have 
seen the display of the Jelly Fish in 
the salt water. To me it looked 
quite as tho myrids of blue green and 
white lights were giving a display 
for us. Another time I visit with 
you I shall tell you more about the 
beautiful Jelly Fish. I hope you 
enjoy the little poem I have written 


telling how the Jelly Fish appealed 
to me. 
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Witch of the Woods 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


A COLD wind blew across the 
meadow rustling the oak leaves 
which still clung to the great white 
oak on the pasture hill. Gray clouds 
rolled along the sky hiding the sun. 
Most of the song birds had once 


more flown far away to the warm 
South, but three black crows flew 


swiftly across the meadow calling, 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” And no doubt 
they thought they were singing. 

Hairy Woodpecker and his cousin 
Downy Woodpecker now had more 
time to visit for their families were 
old enough to shift for themselves. 

“It’s time for the witch-hazel bush 
to blossom again,” said Hairy as he 
met Downy in the orchard. 

“Do you still think that it is be- 
witched?” asked Downy. 

Hairy shook himself and stretched 
a leg and a wing at the same time. 

“Do you still think that this 
meadow is enchanted?” persisted 
Downy, not waiting for his cousin to 
answer the first question. 

“Yes and no,” answered Hairy, 
slowly stretching the other leg and 
wing. 

“What do you mean by ‘yes’ and 
‘no’?”, asked Downy impatiently. 
“That’s no way to answer a polite 
question.” 

“Well,” said Hairy, as he inspected 
the branch to which he was clinging, 
“I mean just that! In one way, yes, 
the meadow IS enchanted and full 
of magic: in another way, no, for 
what seems to be magic isn’t really 
magic at all when you know about it. 
Wonderful things are happening 
here everyday but I guess they are 
happening in every other meadow 
under the sun. Great grandfather 
Turtle taught us to use our eyes and 
ears and to think. That is the 
answer!” 

Downy said nothing for several 
minutes, then he nodded his red- 
capped head. “I guess you are 
right,” he agreed. Flying across the 
meadow together they passed the 
witch-hazel bush and they saw its 
frail, yellow flowers moving in the 
cold wind; seed-pod guns shot at 
them, too, but they thought it a good 
joke. Then, Hairy, remembering 
how frightened they had been when 
this had happened before, laughed 
and gayly sang, 


“Witch-hazel Bush, Witch-hazel 
Bush 

If magic you be— 

Shoot no more seed-guns 

At Downy and me!” 


They saw Gray Squirrel digging 
in the dry leaves on the ground. 
“It’s going to snow,” he called, “‘but 
I don’t care—I’ve plenty of nuts 
stored away. Let it snow!” 

“It’s going to snow,” said Striped 
Chipmunk as he scampered along 
the pasture fence, “but I have enough 


to eat—I’m ready for winter. Let 
it snow!” 
“It’s going to snow,” said Mr. 


Skunk as he looked out of his snug 
burrow, “but I’m so sleepy I can 
hardly keep my eyes open. Let it 
snow! Who cares?” And he dis- 
appeared into his underground home. 


“It’s going to snow,” said a wee 
meadow mouse as he scurried into 
a hole in a hollow log, but I’ve apple 
seeds, cherry pits and a kernel of 
corn or two—so let it snow!” 


In the big oak tree Hairy and 
Downy met Chickadee and two 
slate-colored juncos. raced 


with the storm and got here first,” 
said one of the juncos. “It is snow- 
ing and blowing in Eskimo-Land 
and the seeds are covered with a 
white blanket. I’m hungry as a 


Wee Meadow 
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polar bear and must find something 
to eat before the storm reaches this 
meadow.” And off she flew followed 
by the other junco. 

All the other birds in the meadow 
began to search for food, also. There 
was no more time for visiting. North 
Wind ruffed their feathers and sang 
in their ears. ‘“You-000-000-0-0-0- 
must hurrry! Eat while you-00-0-o0 
can—the storm is coming over the 
hills! Hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

That night the first snowflakes 
fell. They fell upon the old log 
where the meadow mouse was sleep- 
ing and upon the burrow that shel- 
tered Mr. Skunk; they covered the 
chipmunk’s home in the ground and 
the swinging nest where Chickadee 
had tucked herself away, and they 
swirled around the old hollow tree 
where the woodpeckers huddled to- 
gether. But bravely the witch-hazel 
bush stood in the midst of the storm; 
snowflakes danced in and out among 
her yellow flowers. And the cold 
wind shook her slender leafless 
branches and rattled her seed-pods. 
She was a strange sight blossoming 
in the first snow of the year. Be- 
witched, or not bewitched, her funny 
doings were enough to make anyone 
think that the meadow was en- 
chanted and the woodpecker cousins 
had not been the first ones to think 
so and probably would not be the 
last. 


Mouse scurried to a hole in a hollow log. 
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One gray November day, Mrs. 
Goose heard a little tapping at her 
door. When she went, there was 
little plump Wild Duck from the 
marshes. 

“How do you do?” said little Wild 
Duck. “I have a message for you 
from your cousin, Mrs. Wild Goose.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Goose, snapping 
a black eye. “What does she say?” 

“Well, here’s her letter,”’ went on 
Wild Duck, pulling something out 
from under her wing. 

‘Please wait while I read it,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “There might be an 
answer.” 

So she opened the crackly birch 
bark note. It said: 

‘My dear cousin, Mrs. Goose of 
Animaltown: 

“I am starting South today. It is 
getting too cold for me here. I should 
like to stop and say hello to you on 
my way, for I haven't seen your 
white feather face for a long while. 
I shall be coming by (with some 
friends), at about tea-time. 

Your loving cousin, 

Mrs. Wild Goose of the Marshes.” 

Mrs. Goose read this twice, and 
then she said to Wild Duck, “Please 
tell her that I shall be delighted to 
see her today, indeed I shall. Yes, 
and her friends, every one of them.” 

“Are you quite sure that you want 
them, too?” asked Wild Duck, look- 
ing doubtful. 

“Oh_ yes,” smiled Mrs. Goose. 
“The more the merrier. We'll have 
a little Thanksgiving tea party.” 

“Well,” said Wild Duck, “I'll tell 
her. It will be more—but I’m not 
Sure it will be merrier.” and she 
fapped her wings and flew away. 

Mrs. Goose had no idea what she 
meant by that. She just shut her 
door against the cold, and went back 
into her little house. 

She bustled about, planning tea. 
“IT have a little tin of crackers and 
a pot of jam—and plenty of sugar 
lumps. That ought to be enough,” 
she thought, happily, sweeping and 
dusting and setting things in order. 
She put seven chairs in a ring around 
the fire. “For there will probably 

not be more than six guests,” she 
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Illustrated by Author 


said to herself, “and maybe not that 
many.” 

She had just put on her hat to go 
out and sweep the porch, when there 


"| think there is something funny about 
all this", said Mrs. Squirrel. 


was a little skittering across the 
floor, and in came Mrs. Squirrel, all 
fixed up in a new nut-colored house- 
coat and dusting cap. “What are 
you doing?” she asked. ‘‘Why are 
you setting your chairs out in a ring 
like that, Mrs. Goose?” 

“Oh, my cousin Mrs. Wild Goose 
is going to drop in this afternoon for 


a little visit on her way South,” Mrs. 
Goose told her, “‘and she’s going to 
bring some friends with her, too. We 
are going to have tea here by the 
fire. Won’t you join us?” 

“Why, that will be lovely,”’ smiled 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Are you sure you 
have room for me?” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“One two three—seven chairs—” 
counted Mrs. Squirrel. “You and 
your cousin and five friends. Where 
shall I sit, then?” 

“Oh, I am not even sure there will 
be as many as seven of us,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “The wild brown duck 
brought me the message; she just 
said that my cousin was coming, and 
some friends, too. So I invited her 


to bring them along. I said, ‘the 
more the merrier’.” 
“What did Brown Duck say, 


thea?” 

She said, ‘more, but not mer- 
rier—’ said Mrs. Goose, I’m 
sure I don’t know what she meant 
by that!” 

Mrs. Squirrel stood and thought, 
twisting the tassels on her new house- 
coat. “Do you know what I believe?” 
she asked. 

“What do you believe?” 
Mrs. Goose, snappily. 

“That there may be quite a lot of 
wild geese coming—oh, many more 


asked 


Her wild cousin was flying at the head! 
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than six—and that I’d better not 
come to tea at all, because you will 
be crowded.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“You just come along. Why, I don’t 
believe my cousin has many friends, 
really I don’t. She is quite a queer 
old thing.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
“I'll come, but I think there is 
something funny about all this, 
really I do.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just feel 
something is going to happen.” 

“Well, you just run back and press 
your best red dress for my tea,” Mrs. 
Goose told her, “because nothing is 
going to happen. This is going to be 
a nice Thanksgiving party—just you 
and my cousin and possibly two or 
three of her friends and my own 
goosie self.” 

So Mrs. Squirrel went home, and 
Mrs. Goose finished up the work in 
her little house. She set out four yel- 
low cups and three green ones, and 
laid a fire all ready to light—“Be- 
cause they will be tired and cold with 
flying so far,—my cousin and her 
two or three friends.” 

Mrs. Goose had a nap and changed 
her dress, and she was reading the 
Animaltown News when she heard 
the sound of loud honking in the 
sky. She ran out and looked up. 

There was her wild cousin flying 
at the head of a large V-shaped 
wedge of geese. There were lots and 
lots of them; oh, as many as thirty 
or forty. “What shall I do?” thought 
Mrs. Goose. “They are coming down 
now—and they look so thick and 
are so big—oh, why did I ever ask 
my wild cousin to bring her friends, 
too?” 

Then with a loud flapping and a 
rush of wings Mrs. Goose’s cousin 
lit right beside her. The other geese 
lit all over her little front yard. It 
was just covered with them! 

“How do you do, my cousin,” 
said Mrs. Goose, bravely. “I am so 
glad to see you—all. Won’t you 
come 

“Indeed we will,” said Mrs. Wild 
Goose. And they all went in. They 
filled the room and packed the cor- 
ners; they were in the chairs and on 
the table. They were all over every- 
thing! They were on the window- 
sills, and their tails stuck out the 
windows. They were everywhere! 
In fact, there was no room for Mrs. 
Goose, herself, when she tried to get 
into her own little house. So she 


turned and ran right over to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s. 

Mrs. Squirrel was getting ready 
for the tea. She was buttoning up 
“I heard such a 


her best red dress. 
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They filled the room and packed the corners. 


loud noise of honking,” she said. 
“Have your cousin and her wild 
friends come already?” 


“Oh yes, indeed they have,” wailed 
Mrs. Goose. “And I’m _ perfectly 
frantic, that’s what I am. I said to 
Wild Duck ‘the more the merrier’— 
and I see now what he meant when 
he said, ‘more, but not merrier.’ For 
there are so many, many geese. They 
simply fill my little house. Why, I 
can’t even get in myself. What shall 
I do?” 


GIVING CHEERFULLY 
By Vivian G. GOULED 


Let’s learn to give 
Quite cheerfully 
To others who 
Have less than we. 


“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel, “but we must get them out. I 
felt sure something queer was going 
to happen!” 


“And I was going to give them 
tea,” went on Mrs. Goose, “and I 
can’t even get to the tea kettle. And 
I haven’t enough for them all, any- 
way.” 


That gave Mrs. Squirrel an idea. 
Her eyes shone and she looked very 


relieved. “I have thought of a plan,” 
she said. 


‘What is it?” asked Mrs. Goose. 
“Tell me, quick.” 


“Wild geese don’t like tea,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “They eat in fields. 
Why not invite them all for a picnic, 
down in that old wheat-field? They’d 
like that.” 


“Why, that’s the very thing,” said 
Mrs. Goose, and she hurried over to 
her house and stuck her head in the 
door between her cousin’s friends’ 
wings and tails and soft green and 
brown feathers. “We have sort of a 
picnic ready for you.” she said, “‘in- 
stead of a Thanksgiving tea. Will 
you all follow me to the wheat field, 
at the edge of Animaltown?” 


“‘Wheat—oh, we just love wheat,” 
chattered and honked the geese, and 
they came hurrying and pushing out 
of the house and went along after 
Mrs. Goose. 


When they had nibbled and swal- 
lowed a long time, Mrs. Wild Goose 
found her cousin and said, “You 
have been so kind, my dear, but we 
must go on. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 


Mrs. Goose felt like saying, 
“Mind? I am very, very relieved to 
have you go, that’s what I am!” But 
she said, politely, “I am very glad 
that you could stop—and all your 
friends too.” 


—_ 
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Then Mrs. Wild Goose flapped 
her huge wings and rose into the air, 
and all her friends rose, too, and they 
fell into a great V in the sky again. 
They called ‘Goodbye — thank 
you—” and they honked and they 
cried, and Mrs. Goose called ‘“‘Good- 
bye,” back to them, and they sailed 
away into the cold blue-and-gray 
November distance, till they were 


just little specks, and then nothing 
at all. 

“What are you going to do, now?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, coming up be- 
side Mrs. Goose. 

“Do? Why, you and I are going 
back to my little house and drink 
up the tea, and eat all the jam and 
crackers, and have a real Thanks- 
giving party, all by ourselves.” 
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“Are you thankful because your 
wild cousin and her friends came, 
then?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“No, I am thankful because they 
went,” laughed Mrs. Goose, and 
Mrs. Squirrel laughed, too, and 
they laughed and laughed for two 
whole minutes and a half right 
there in the middle of the wheat 
field. 


The Joke on Angry 
Thunder Cloud 


By ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


T nunper CLouD was cross. He 
was very cross. The sun had been 
hot and his load of water heavy. He 
tossed and rolled uncomfortably 
across the sky. He thought, 
“When I am as unhappy as I can be 
I want others unhappy for com- 

pany.” 

So when he saw children playing 
in the warm sunshine he stuck out 
his red tongue and roared, 


“T’ll show my power. 
I’ll stop their fun. 

I’ll make a noise. 

Just watch them run!” 

Then he snapped his fingers over 
their heads. Rolling heavily in front 
of the sun he dropped a few big 
drops full as buckets on the chil- 
dren’s curly heads. 

“Oh, goody! It’s going to rain! 
Look how curly your hair is,” said 
Janice. 

This angered Thunder Cloud 
still more. He grumbled, 

“Teasing them is no fun. 
I cannot make them run!” 

So he rolled on still rumbling and 
grumbling. Soon he came to two 
little boys working hard planting a 
garden. 

“There, it is done!” said the boys 
happily, putting away their tools. 
Their happiness further angered 
Thunder Cloud who said, 

“‘Here’s a chance to show my power! 
I’ll give them a real good shower. 
Oh, it will be jolly fun 

Making those two fellows run.” 

Angry Thunder Cloud stuck out 
his fiery red tongue again. Then he 
roared and snapped his fingers. 

“Good! It’s going to rain! Just 
what we need for our garden,” said 
the two boys as they went happily 
into the house to play games.” 

Angry Thunder Cloud grumbled, 
“No fun driving them away. 

They will find new ways to play.” 


He went on mumbling angrily to 
himself, 


“I try hard to make them sad, 

But I only make them glad.” 

When he came to some pansies 
drooping in the sun he said, “Surely 
I can make them feel my power 
without half trying. They look un- 
happy already.” So he stuck out his 
fiery red tongue and roared, snap- 
ping his fingers again. He expected 
them to fall to the ground in fright 
as he began dropping water right in 
their faces. 

But the pansies straightened 
bravely and smiled up into the face 
of angry Thunder Cloud. 

“Harder next time I must make it. 
How those little flowers can take it.” 

Angry Thunder Cloud rolled on, 
gathering all the strength he had. 
When he came to some little yellow 
ducks waddling about the edge of 
the pond he grumbled furiously, 
“A h! 

“Here is my chance to show my 
power. 
I’ll rain on them for one full hour!” 

Angry Thunder Cloud stuck out 
his fiery red tongue. He roared and 
snapped his fingers. He poured 
water on the backs of those little 
yellow ducks as fast as he could. But 
they were very happy. 

“Quack! Quack! Quack! Quack! 
Oh, we shall have fun. 

We shall swim and dive 

’Til the rain is done.” 

They began swimming and diving 
in their pond. The harder it rained, 
the better they liked it. 

Oh, but Thunder Cloud was angry 
now! He roared and roared! He 
stuck out his fiery red tongue. He 
snapped his fingers! He did it again 
and again! The ducks paid no at- 
tention to him. They were having 
too much fun. This made Thunder 
Cloud more angry than he had ever 


been. Finally he grew so tired grum- 
bling he just couldn’t stick out his 
tongue or snap his fingers any more. 
When it became quiet he began to 
think. Then he looked at the ducks. 
“Do you suppose that it could be 
That all those ducks are laughing 
at me?” 

he thought in surprise. He never 
knew what made him do it, but he 
turned his head a little and whom 
do you think he saw? 

There was Mr. Sun, almost laugh- 
ing. He had been standing behind 
him all the time smiling to himself. 
Angry Thunder Cloud did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. He sud- 
denly felt all broken up over it and 
drifted away feeling rather silly. 
“Do you suppose that it could be 
There really is a joke on me?” 
he wondered sheepishly. 


THE POOL 
By ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


I know a pool that’s clear and cool 
Beneath a bending tree, 

Where fishes dart and play and start 
Like prisoned gold set free. 


The tulips nod where fairies trod 
In pallid moonlight glow. 

The birds wing wide to drink beside 
The water’s gentle flow. 


The children come in springtime sun 
To see the mirror pool, 

And shout with glee at what they see 
Before they run to school. 


SPINACH 
By Criara G. CORNELL 


I really don’t like spinach, 
But I eat it just the same: 
As soon’s I see it on my plate 

I start a little game. 


I make believe it’s something nice, 
Like custard in a cup, 

And by the time my game is through 
I’ve eaten it all up. 


I never leave a bit because 
My mother says it’s good 

To keep me strong and help me grow 
As healthy children should. 
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Reddy was making a nut cake. 


.100-00-00-00! Whoo-00-00- 
oo!” called the wind, blowing loudly 
across the meadow and through the 
woods. It tossed the branches of the 
trees, and the few brown leaves that 
were left danced up and down. 

“‘Whoo-00-00-00!” it called again, 
and with a CRACK and a CRASH 
some branches fell to the ground 
with a big noise. 

Reddy Squirrel, in his snug little 
home high up in a huge hickory tree, 
was very busy making a nut cake for 
his Thanksgiving dinner the next 
day. When he heard the noise he 
stopped and came to the door and 
looked out. The wind blew so hard 
that it ruffled his sleek coat and 
made his hair stand on end. 

“My! My!” he said to himself, 
looking up at the patches of dark 
sky that he could see through the 
tree tops. “It certainly does look 
like rain. I hope that we won’t have 
a rainy Thanksgiving day. It’s 
growing so cold it might even snow!”’ 

Reddy shivered and turned to go 
in when suddenly the whole tree 
seemed to move, and then, with a 
deafening noise, the hollow branch 
cracked and fell to the ground with 
a great crash. As it fell Reddy 
Squirrel jumped, but not quickly 
enough. The branch was spreading 
and he found himself upon the 
ground with part of the branch on 
top of him. He wiggled and twisted 
but the branch held him fast. He 
called, but no one was near to hear 
him, and the noise of the wind was 
much louder than any he could 
make. 

Soon raindrops began to fall. 
Big cold drops. They splashed 
down on his nose and in his ears. 
He called again and again but no 
one came. He grew very wet and 
cold and his leg began to hurt, but 
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Reddy Squirrel’s Thanksgiving 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


still no one came in sight and he 
could not wiggle himself free. 

It was not until after the storm 
was over that Blackie Crow hap- 
pened to fly by and see Reddy lying 
under the fallen branch. 

“What is the matter?” he cawed 
as he flew down beside Reddy. 

“I’m caught under this branch, 
my leg is probably broken, my house 
is ruined and I shall probably have 
a terrible cold lying here for so long. 
That’s what the matter is,” said 
Reddy in a cross tired voice. “I’ve 
been calling and calling but no one 
came.” 

“Well! Well!” said Blackie. 
just pull you out.” 

“Please do,” said Reddy. “Hurry!” 

Blackie Crow caught hold of 
Reddy’s tail and pulled and pulled. 

“Stop! You hurt me!” cried 
Reddy after a minute. “Just push 
up the branch and I’ll get out my- 
self.” 

But Blackie Crow could not move 
the branch. 

“T’ll go for help,’ Blackie sug- 
gested, and he flew away. 

He soon returned, and with him 
was Mrs. Blackie and two pigeons 
from the dove cote at the barn. The 
two pigeons fluttered and cooed 
about Reddy expressing sympathy 
over his accident. 

“Please hurry and get me out,” 
said Reddy impatiently. 

“We'll soon have you out,” 
Blackie Crow cheerfully. 

The two pigeons and Mrs. Blackie 
tried to pull up the big branch while 
Blackie again took hold of Reddy’ Ss 
tail. 

“It may hurt for a minute,” he 
said comfortingly, “and then you’ll 
be free.” 

“Well, 


said 


go ahead then,” said 


Reddy fell to the ground. 


The two crows and the two 
pigeons pulled and pulled, but they 
could not move either the branch 
or Reddy. 

“We need someone to push too,” 
suggested Mrs. Blackie. 

“That is a very good idea, my 
dear,” Blackie Crow said approving- 
ly. “I’ll look for some more help.” 

“We'll go too,” said the pigeons. 

So Blackie Crow and the two 
pigeons flew away to look for some- 
one to come and help them pull 
Reddy Squirrel from under the big 
branch. Mrs. Blackie hopped 
down beside him and looked at him 
anxiously as he groaned loudly. 

“How do you feel?” she asked. 

“How would you feel?” said 
Reddy, “if you were caught under 
a branch and had a broken leg and 
probably a broken tail too?” And 
he groaned again, still louder. 

“Perhaps your leg isn’t broken,” 
Mrs. Blackie said. “And I’m sure 
your tail isn’t, even if it does hurt 
a little.” 

“I’m getting a cold too,” Reddy 
said, paying no attention to Mrs. 
Blackie’s last remark. “Perhaps 
I'll have pneumonia and die.” 

“Here they come,” said Mrs. 
Blackie as the pigeons returned 
with five of their friends while 
Blackie appeared with the news 
that he had seen Grayback and 
Timmy Field Mouse and that they 
were both coming to help. 

“Timmy is too little to 
any use,” objected Reddy. 

“Well, he wanted to come,” said 
Blackie, “and the more the merrier 
you know.” 

“MERRIER!” groaned Reddy, 
“I know that you wouldn’t feel very 
merry if you were caught under a 
big branch and had a broken leg and 
tail and were coming down with 
pneumonia too.” 

“T’ll push this time,” said Blackie 
Crow. “Grayback, you and Tim- 
my can take his tail.” 

“Do be careful,” cried Reddy. 

“It’s lucky that your tail isn’t as 
big as mine,” Grayback said com- 
fortingly with a glance at his own 
bushy tail of which he was very 
proud. 

“It’s a very good tail just as it 
is,’ answered Reddy crossly, ‘‘or at 
least it was before it was pulled so 
much.” 

“Well! You do want to get out 
don’t you?” Blackie said. ‘We've 
got to pull your tail.” 


be of 
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“All right then,” Reddy groaned, 
but please hurry.” 

Mrs. Blackie and the _ seven 
pigeons pulled at the branch while 
Blackie pushed Reddy and Gray- 
back and Timmy Field Mouse 
pulled at Reddy’s tail. They pulled 
and pushed and pushed and pulled, 
but they could not move either the 
branch or Reddy even a little bit. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Reddy. 
“I’m sure I'll have to stay here 
forever.” 

“I hear someone coming,” said 
Grayback, stopping for a minute to 
get his breath. 

“Well! Well!” called a cheerful 
voice. “What is going on here?” 

It was Father Rabbit and the 
three little rabbits who had been 
for a walk in the woods. 

“Quite a storm,” Father Rabbit 
went on as they came nearer to 
the little group gathered around 
Reddy. “Yes! It’s quite the harc- 
est storm that we’ve had for a lon: 
time.” “Why Reddy! What is the 
matter?” he said as soon as he 
caught sight of the little squirrel. 

“This big branch fell down in 
the storm. . ’ began the seven 
pigeons. 

“And Reddy Squirrel is caught 
under it... .” continued Mrs. Crow. 

“And my leg is broken and so is 
my tail and I’m beginning to get 
pneumonia and I shall probably 
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“Hurry, and get me out!" 


have to stay here forever,” added 
Reddy, and he began to cry again. 

Father Rabbit looked at the 
branch and then at Reddy. Then 
he picked up a strong stick that 
was lying near. 

“I think that we can get you out 
all right,” he said pushing the stick 
under the branch that was holding 
Reddy. “When I say ‘Go’ every- 
one must try to make this end of 
the stick go down so that the other 
end will go up. When the other 
end goes up it will push up the big 
branch and then Grayback can pull 
Reddy out.” 
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So Blackie Crow and Mrs. 
Blackie, followed by the seven 


pigeons, flew over and perched on 
the end of the stick. Everyone else 
but Grayback took hold of the 
stick, and when Father Rabbit 
called “GO” they all pulled and 
pushed as hard as they could. Sure 
enough! One end of the stick went 
down and the other end went up 
and the big branch did move, and 
Grayback could pull Reddy Squir- 
rel out from under the branch. 

All of the friends hopped off then 
and gathered around Reddy while 
Father Rabbit looked at his leg. 

“Three cheers for Father Rab- 
bit!” cried Timmy Field Mouse. 
“He had the best idea of anyone.” 

“Yes! Yes! Hurray! Hurray!” 
they all shouted. 

“Now,” said Father Rabbit, “I 
think that you had better come 
home with us Reddy. I will carry 
you on my back and Mother Rab- 
bit will take care of you until your 
leg is all right again.” 

“And we will pick up acorns for 
you Reddy,” said the three little 
rabbits. “There are still lots of 


acorns under our big tree.”’ 

“We'll help too,” said the others. 

Reddy Squirrel looked around at 
all of his friends. 

“Thank you all!” he said. “To- 
morrow will be a real Thanks- 
giving Day!” 


Father Rabbit called ''Go" and they all pulled and pushed as hard as they could. 


RUNNING IS FUN 


When I am happy 
Where I go 


I never walk, I run! 


I do not need 
To hurry so, 


But running is such fun! 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Walk or ride, 


When grown up people 


I always skip or run! 


It makes me happy 
All inside 


For running is such fun! 
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THE CHIPMUNK’S ANSWER 


By Etta W. SCHLICHTER 


“O cute little chipmunk, when it is 
cold, 
And the woods are all lonely and 
bare; 
The ground hard frozen, the grain 
all gone; 
I wonder, how shall you fare?” 


“Aha!” laughed the chipmunk, flirt- 
ing his tail, 
“Don’t worry a bit about me. 
I’ll dig me a bed in the side of a hill, 
As cosy as cosy can be. 


“And there I shall curl myself up 
in a ball 
And sleep the long winter through, 
Except for a little wake-up now and 
then 
To nibble a nut or two. 


“You'll have to get up on the mor- 
nings cold, 
No matter how dismal and drear. 
But fellows like woodchucks and 
muskrats and me, 
We sleep till the springtime is 
here.”’ 


OLD MISTER FROG 


By MARIAN PARKER 


Old Mister Frog, ’tis plain to see, 

Has turned bright green from jeal- 
ousy, 

Because he cannot sing nor fly, 

As do the birds, across the sky. 


FARMING 
By ViviAN G. GOULED 


When Autumn’s almost over, 
And the planting is all done, 

The season of Thanksgiving comes, 
And harvests are begun. 


The farmer goes out in the fields 
And gathers in the wheat 

That’s made into the bread and cakes 
We like so much to eat. 


He gathers in the pumpkins that 
Have ripened in the sun, 

And gathers in his other crops; 
Yes, every single one! 


He stores away, for Winter, fruits 
And vegetables he needs, 
And then, when Spring comes back 
anew, 
He plants some other seeds. 


IF YOU SHOULD BORROW 
A BOOK 


By ViviAN G. GOULED 


If you should ever borrow a book, 
Remember, it needs care. 

Never fold the pages down, 
Nor leave it on a chair. 


Before you start to read the book 
Be sure your hands are clean 

In order to prevent all smears 
And finger prints, I mean. 


Turn every page real carefully 
So they’ll stay dry and flat, 
For books last much, much longer 
When they’re treated well, like 
that! 


Never put things in between 
The pages; and when through 

Return it promptly to the friend 
Who loaned the book to you! 


THE NATIVE 
By CLarRA G. CORNELL 


“Gobble, gobble!” said the turkey 
Strutting up and down; 

“Gobble, gobble!” he repeated 
With a haughty frown. 


“I am monarch of the barnyard,” 
That’s what he was saying 

To the chickens, geese and ducklings 
Near his pathway straying. 


“To this land you are newcomers 
From across the waves, 

But we turkeys roamed the forests 
With the Indian braves. 


“And we helped to feed the white 
men 


When they came to stay. 
That is why we reign in triumph 
On Thanksgiving Day.” 


BABIES 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A duckling is a baby duck, 
A gosling, baby goose. 

A cub’s a baby bear, you know; 
A moose, a baby moose. 


A kid is called a baby goat, 
A colt’s a baby horse, 
A puppy is a baby dog,— 
(You know that one, of course!) 


A calf is just a baby cow, 
A kitten, baby cat; 
A lamb is but a baby sheep. 
Now what do you think of that! 


ONE THURSDAY IN 
NOVEMBER 


By ViviAN G. GOULED 


There’s a Thursday in November 
That’s a very special day. 

We never have to go to school 
But just stay home and play. 


Mother makes a turkey roast, 
And cranberry sauce, and pie. 
I’m anxious for Thanksgiving 
And now you know just why! 


RICHES 
By Nona KEEN DUFFY 


I claim the flowing river, 
I own the pounding sea; 

The valleys and the mountains— 
They all belong to me! 


I claim the flowing river, 
The buildings large and fine, 
The parks and lakes, and rivers— 
And all the roads, are mine! 


The children of the country 
I join in having fun, 

And though I know ten thousand, 
I own them, every one! 


I own the fields of poppies, 
The roses, moist with dew; 
But I shall not be selfish: 
I’ll share them all with you! 


THE WIND IS A BROOM 
By Nona KEEN DuFFry 


The wind is a broom 

That sweeps down the sky 
It’s fifty times bigger 

Than one you could buy! 


It sweeps up the pavements 
On each gusty day; 

It sweeps up the rubbish 
And throws it away! 


It sweeps off the lawn; 
It sweeps off the street; 
And keeps the wide country 
All tidy and neat. 


It sweeps off the land 
And sweeps off the sea, 

It’s a broom you can feel 
But one you can’t see! 


MY YELLOW TOOTHBRUSH 


By VivIAN G. GOULED 


I have a yellow toothbrush, 
And it hangs upon the wall. 

I take it off its hook each day, 
And don’t forget at all. 


I brush my teeth each morning, 
And another time at night, 

And that’s the way I help my teeth 
Look healthy, clean, and white. 
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Ebenezer 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Thanksgiving time, said Ebenezer, 
Is something like an appeteaser 

With bins and cribs on every hand 
Filled with the harvest of the land. 


The orchards hang their apples red 
The yellow grain, stored in the shed 
Invite the humble man and beast 
To gather in and share the feast. 


Blue grapes swing pendants in the sun 
Where helter skelter vineyards run 
And pumpkins playing hide and seek 
From wigwam cornfields gaily peek. 
The pantry shelves are laden down 
With goodies from the field and town 


Thanksgiving time, said Ebenezer, 
Is just another appeteaser. 


Station I.F.O. calling. 


Questions to answer: 


Name two vegetables that begin with the letter p. 
Name three vegetables that are green. 
Name two grains that make bread. 


What is the difference between whole wheat and 
white bread? 


Name three foods which are good for a growing child. 


How many words can you make out of the word 
Thanksgiving (ten minute limit) ? 


In what kind of a boat did the Pilgrims make the trip 
to America? 


How long did it take them to make the trip? 


How long does it take a ship to make the trip today? 


And now, my little friends, remember, we’ll call again in 
white December. 
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KITTEN NUMBER WORK Flora C. Rue 


3 little Kittens all soft and gray, 

Had 3 little BALLS with which to play. 

Each little Kit had 2 EARS of fur, 

And a box inside that said purrr-purrr--purrr. 
Each little Kit had 2 bright green EYES, 

And 1 furry TAIL of e-nor-mous size. 

Each little Kit had 4 white PAWS, 


The front had 5 CUSHIONS and 5 sharp 
CLAWS. 


4 CLAWS on each hind one with CUSHIONS 
to match. 


They can pull back their claws as we pull in the latch. 


Each Kit had a TONGUE to lap up his milk, 


And a warm gray COAT as soft 
as silk. 


They all washed their faces so clean and nice, 


Then scampered off to catch some mice. 


How many kittens__ 


How many balls____ 
How many ears_____ 
How many tails__.___ 
How many paws_____ 
How many cushions_____ 
How many claws______ 
How many tongues_ 
How many warm coats 


How many mice can you see? 
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There are 915,000 grade teachers in the United States. 
Within this great group is an inner circle of conscientious, 
serious-minded teachers who make their work more enjoy- 
able and more effective for their pupils by utilizing the 
wealth of valuable project material, units, and ideas that 
come to them each month in JUNIOR ARTS AND 


ACTIVITIES—the fastest growing elementary teacher’s 
magazine in America today! 


—in fact, THIS is the ONLY teacher’s magazine that con- 
tains such a storehouse of practical, usable material and 
information presented in a way that captures the interest of 
every pupil—and it costs only $2.00 for 10 big issues! 


NEW FEATURES, in addition to the departments already 
established (music, safety, classroom methods, correlations 
of art and crafts with the other subjects in the curriculum, 
articles on art instruction, units), will be added in 
September. Among these will be creative writing in the 
elementary grades, new methods for integrated programs for 
schoolwork, plays, programs, travels, etc.—all designed for 


ONE purpose—to HELP YOU. 


AND for those teachers using JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES, there is a new and unusual classroom help— 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, the pupil’s workbook contain- 
ing unit, project, art, and story material from JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES plus all the best features of a 
children’s magazine. Write to JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for details. 
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OF HAPPY TEACHERS 
who make ther work EASIER 
and move RESULTFUL 
through the use of 
JUNIOR ARTS “ACTIVITIES 


¢ 


SPATTER 
PRI 


NOW, more than ever, you will want to use JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. Your superintendent will praise you 
and your pupils will love you—and you will wonder how 
you ever got along without it. Every issue contains material 
for the primary, intermediate, and upper grades covering 
regular and special subjects. 


e SUBSCRIBE NOW! PAY LATER! e 
Join the Inner Circle of teachers who subscribe for JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Don’t miss a single issue— 
10 BIG ISSUES ONLY $2.00. You don’t need to send any 
money now, unless you so desire. Simply fill out the coupon 
and send it to us. 

e OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU! e 
If, for any reason, you are not entirely satisfied after you 
receive your first copy (the big September issue) you may 
cancel your subscription any time within 10 days. You have 
nothing to lose. ; 


DON’T MISS THAT BIG SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
e MAIL COUPON TODAY e 


| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

740 Rusu STREET, 

Cuicaco, ILLiNots AC-11-41 

Please enter my subscription for JUNIOR ARTS AND 

| ACTIVITIES for 
[) 1 year at $2.00 [1] 2 years at $3.00 (a saving of $1.00) 
If I am not satisfied I may cancel my substription within 
10 days after receipt of the September issue. Otherwise 
I shall remit on or before,October 6. 
I desire to pay my subscription now—and enclose $ 


Address .... 
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The Giraffe—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing 
to Stimulate Classroom Interest 


November Drill for Grade 1 


Recarvess of the system of 
reading used in Grade 1, the con- 
sensus of opinion still favors con- 
stant drill in words. Like taking 
medicine, however, there are pleasant 
and unpleasant methods that can be 
used. Teachers for the most part 
prefer the sugar-coated system of 
drill—via the “make a game of it” 
devices. Ever attempting to use the 
season as a background for class- 
room activities, we devised the fol- 
lowing scheme, on our drill work in 
November: we distribute an equal 
number of word cards to each pupil 
at his seat the beginning of the pe- 
riod. On one occasion we will pre- 
tend the child is selling “vegetables.” 
As the teacher approaches, he will 
say, for instance: “I am selling car- 


rots to-day.” Or squash, turnip, 
potatoes, etc. If he knows the word, 
he “sells” the vegetable. Again, the 


pupil may be selling turkeys, pump- 
kin pies or perhaps each card helps 
make up a Thanksgiving Dinner. 


For All Grades 
Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 


Easy Running and 
Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 
School Children. 


SHARP AND rkers 
DURABLE services for child study. 
CUTTING 
BLADES 
By 
STEEL WE POPULAR 
SCISSORS PRICED LINES 
ALSO 
Made by hot and Acme-Super 
cold forged MAKE Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
TEACHERS | bonized cutting 
Medium and low blades, in several 
priced qualities. SHEARS 


models and sizes. 


His desire to sell, keeps up his in- 
terest in words. 
—DMuss CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Word Game 


A Game which my second grade 
children enjoy as a deviation from 
the routine sounding of new words 
is a guessing game. The list of new 
words is placed on the _ board, 
sounded, pronounced and the mean- 
ing explained. I begin the game, “I 
am thinking of a word. Can you 
guess my word, John?” 

John is given three guesses and if 
he fails another player is chosen. If 
he guesses correctly he thinks of a 
word and asks some child to guess. 

Another variation of this game is 
blindfolding a child. One child takes 
the pointer and selects a word for all 


to see. Then the blindfold is re- 
moved and the player has three 
guesses. If he fails he is told the 


word and another player chosen. If 
he guesses the word he chooses the 
player to be blindfolded and the one 
who had the pointer chooses some 
one to take his place. 


Ready to Use - Master Copies 
// HECTOGRAPH 
/WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES : ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade...........- 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 

ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade .........--- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 

LANGUAGE DRILLS— 

60 Pages — Each Grade............- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 

SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 

32 Pages — Each Unit 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecte- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) } 7 5c each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 


Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) 1 1 rere) 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) po 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) each 


Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 
Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing @o. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA 


The children enjoy either of these 
games. Each child must be able to 
pronounce the words. 


F. TAGUE 


Scissors 


First Two Handbooks in the New Series 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Ho L. CASWELL 


HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 

OF CHILDREN 

By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Shows the importance of studying the behavior of children 

and how the busy teacher or supervisor can do this in the 


day by day procedures of the school. Invaluable for those 
workers in schools which do not have organized centra) 


96 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Presents the essential facts about the characteristics and 
needs of slow learners, and outlines an appropriate in- 
structional program, with practical suggestions for ac- 
tivities and units, Gives helpful suggestions for finding 
and developing effective instructional materials and for 
solving administrative problems involving slow learners 
in both segregated and non-segregated situations. 


New York City 


112 pp. Paper 75 cents. 
Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous Since 1876 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps—Continued 


Turkeys Tell Stories 


Give the children in the third, 
fourth or fifth grades drawing paper 
and ask the children to draw a tur- 
key. After they have drawn a 
turkey ask them to turn it over and 
on the other side write two or three 
sentences about the Pilgrim Fathers. 
As children study this in school, it 
should be easy for them. Ask the 
children to sign their name and then 
collect the turkeys. 

Tell the children you are going to 
see which turkey knows the most 
about the Pilgrims. 

The teacher will read the various 
statements and comment on them, in 
this way children learn history. 

Give two or three prizes for the 
best. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Log Book 


Have children write happenings 
in their home every day for two 
weeks or a month and then ask the 
children to bring in their log books. 

Some of them will be most inter- 
esting. When they have baby broth- 
ers and sisters, they write delightful 
little stories about them. 


One boy told about a nice juicy 
steak his Mother had just cooked 
and put on the table. Just at that 
moment she was called to the tele- 
phone and their cat jumped up, mak- 
ing off with the steak so they didn’t 
have any steak for dinner instead 
his Mother had to open a can of 
beans. 

Another boy wrote about Grandpa 
buying a new suit and a new hat. 

Some told interesting stories about 
their pets. 

It was good for the child because 
it taught him to be observant and 
to remember and to express his 
thoughts on paper. 

The log books proved a success 
and were later placed on exhibition. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Soft Shoes for Schoolroom 


Tue physical education teacher 
in our school requested that the 
children have gym shoes for their 
work in the gymnasium. So it came 
about that I became conscious of 
the several advantages of soft shoes 
in the schoolroom. 

In view of these advantages and 
the fact that my children had a daily 


‘Year in, year out 
the specification reads Dixon 
Beginners’ 308 for primary writing. 

It’s the standard of American 
Public School Systems today as it 


was nearly 40 years ago. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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gym period, the change of shoes was 
made usually the first thing in the 
morning. 

Many of my children took lunches 
at school. 

Now in the midst of winter we 
have come to speak of our “in-door 
shoes” and our “out-door shoes,” 
somewhat as the Japanese children 
do. The two other schoolroom ad- 
vantages of soft shoes, beyond the 
gym use are these:—(1) Often the 
shoes during the winter are muddy 
and the change to clean shoes is 
most desirable. The boys especially 
dislike to wear galoshes or rubbers 
so come with muddy shoes. (2) The 
soft shoes are quiet and so more 
desirable. (3) As a rule the soft 
shoes are more comfortable. A 
change from a heavy clumsy shoe to 
a soft light and comfortable shoe 
contributes much to the well being 
of the child and is of course reflected 
in his work and conduct. 

Each child has a shoe bag which 
hangs at the side of his desk or table. 
He makes the change while sitting 
in his seat. In many school rooms, 
under conditions such as described 
here, the change of shoes will be 
found to add comfort and enjoyment 
to children and teachers alike. 


—BERTHA G. RAMES 
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MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved 
including two sets o 
100 Imitation Engraved 
100 Visiting Cards 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1034 Chestnut St., Pailadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


te education for teaching 56 th 
ge elementary grades, kinder- 3 ear 
garten and nursery school. Chil- Y 
dren’s demonstration school and 
aa observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
yrts.), also 3-year and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Boy |12-P EVANSTON, ILL. 


KINDERGARTEN 
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Books in Review 


Top OF THE MORNING, by Mary Jane 
Carr; illustrated by Henrietta Jones. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) $1.50. 

Verses with charm and appeal for 
the youngest, covering a wide variety 
of subjects relating to childhood in- 
terests. Illustrations in line and 
color add a touch of realism. It will 
be a welcome collection wherever 
there are small children. 


PENNY AND PETER OF THE 
by Marion Lloyd; 
Agnes 
$2.00 


The setting is the tiny island of 
Dominica in the Caribbean Sea, 
the heroine, Penny Button, 
was born and meets with all kinds 
of adventure in a picturesque setting. 
Beautiful lithographs add the neces- 
sary environment. 


ISLAND, 
illustrated by 


Tait. (Julian Messner, Inc.) 


where 


STEPHEN FOSTER AND His LITTLE 
Doc Tray, by Opal Wheeler; 
trated by Mary Creenwalt. 
Dutton & Co.) $2.00. 


illus- 
(E. P 


There is much more in this book 
than the engaging story of the young 
Stephen Foster, and his never-to-be- 
forgotten music. In this appealing, 
sensitive biography of the composer 
whose folk songs are our common 
heritage is told one of the real 
stories of our own America. The 
superb illustrations portray Stephen 
from his babyhood through the 
with other members of the 
Foster family and their life stories. 
Included in the book are many of 


MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR CLASS. OR YOURSELF 


Sell ‘“‘Brown’s Christmas Greeting Card Assort- 
ments”. Boxes of Christmas, Every-day, Gift 
Wrappings, also large selection of 50 and 25 
for $1.00 Personal Cards with name imprinted. 
Up to 100% profit. 

Write at once for information and samples. 
Get an early start. 


CEORCE P. BROWN G CO. Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 


years, 


Stephen Foster’s best known songs 
with piano accompaniment. 


WILHELMINA, THE LITTLE DUTCH 
GirRL, by Janet P. Johl; 
by Rosalie L. Lane. 


Press.) $1.50. 


illustrated 
(Greystone 


A charming story, portraying the 
simple, wholesome life of a Dutch 
family, with nine-year-old Wilhel- 
mina as its heroine. We see Holland 
as it was—and as it will be again. 
As a tangible evidence of the faith 
of the author and publishers, they 
are donating a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of sales to the Queen Wilhel- 
mina Fund. 


CABIN ON KETTLE CREEK, by May 


Justus; illustrated by Helen Finger. 


(J. B. Lippincott Co.) $2.00. 


A story that proves that even 
though these simple folk lived in a 
cabin, high in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, the children could find pleas- 
ures more satisfying than many 
children in more elaborate surround- 
ings. The story centers about Glory 
and Matt Allison, Mammy and 
Grandy, with whom they lived, and 
the creatures who lived about the 
cabin, and takes the reader through 
eleven chapters of romance and 


adventure which makes delightful 
reading. 


STORIES FOR 
Becker and others; 
Charlotte Becker. 


ner’s Sons.) $1.75. 


by Charlotte 
illustrated by 


(Charles Scrib- 


What child does not like the funny 
story, and here are five of them with 
situations and illustrations to pro- 
voke the laughter of every small 
child. Illustrated throughout. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE west AND het 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


ENMVER C 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
oa uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 177, Boston, Mass. 


UNEXCELLED 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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